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QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 



CHAPTER I. 

The town of Queenshope is a busy place, 
that has grown up in the midst of a quiet 
agricultural country. It is not a new 
town ; its factories are built on the site 
of mediaeval walls, and its history goes 
back to the days of legend and of myth. 
There are towns which now outrank it in 
size and note — towns which it is proud to 
imitate in energy and resource — that were 
villages lying poor and languid amid 
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2 QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 

fields and swamps when Queenshope was 
a centre of wilful, sanguinary, stubborn 
Scottish life, the full-throbbing heart of a 
kingdom. It is changed now, and nearly 
all its ancient glories have been allowed 
to decay into things of tradition and 
imagination. Not a trace is left of the 
castle where a king sat ' drinking the 
blood-red wine' while Sir Patrick Spens 
was battling vainly with the waves of the 
stormy Firth, within sight of town and 
tower. Not a stone remains of the palace 
where dwelt the English princess, the 
wedded nun, whose piety and devotion, 
admirable to read of now, may have some- 
times proved a heavy strain to the affec- 
tion of her unlearned Scottish lord. The 
Abbey church, where the heart of a 
patriot king is buried, still exists in part, 
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QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 3 

but it has been marred by those two foes 
of old-time treasures — the reformer and 
the restorer. Queenshope — the existing, 
modern, respectable Queenshope — shows 
little kinship with the town of old. 

When the history of Scotland ceased to 
be an endless record of tightin<? and feud, 
when the modern fashion of peace was 
introduced, and forced upon a race too 
stubborn to incline to the weakness of 
compromise and the insincerity of polite- 
ness, Queenshope fell from its ancient 
glories. It was no longer a capital city ; 
it was only a country town. Fortunately 
for itself, it had one industry which grew 
as its warlike greatness faded, and kept it 
from stagnation and decay. And so, as 
the clatter of swords ceased to be heard 
in its steep, narrow, winding streets, the 
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4 QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 

rattle of machinery arose in its place, and 
Queenshope became noted for its manufac- 
ture of all manner of linen stuffs. Yet it is 
still but a moderate town. It has not yet 
developed industrial districts and residen- 
tial suburbs ; large and small houses dwell 
side by side in not unkindly community ; 
and though some of the manufacturers 
live outside the town in isolated villas^ 
and strive to behave as if their hands 
were made of a different clay from them- 
selves, it is not so easy to mark the dis- 
tance between class and class as it would 
be in a larger community. 

Still, the master- weavers try to keep up 
the distinction ; their wives firmly believe 
in its existence; and therefore, to the 
majority of his friends, Hugh Boswell 
seemed a firebrand and a nuisance. But 
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QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 5 

Hugh Boswell, whatever his faults, could 
neither be ignored nor got rid of. He 
was young, and might therefore have 
been snubbed and ridiculed by his elders 
if he had not been the richest man in 
Queenshope. When people spoke of ' the 
Factory' par excellence^ they meant Bos- 
well's factory, the newest building, en- 
shrining the oldest and largest business 
in the place. He had built it only two 
years before, when his father's death made 
him master, and it was full of improve- 
ments intended to increase the comfort of 
those who worked in it, which had roused 
anger in many capitalist bosoms. 

He held unorthodox opinions as to the 
duties of wealth, especially towards those 
whose labour brings it, which were little 
in consonance with the ideas of its privi- 
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6 QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 

leges entertained by most of his friends ; 
who, for the most part, combined the most 
radical longings to abolish the peerage 
with the most conservative feelings regard- 
ing the proper position of mill hands. 
They could not understand Boswell. . 
They admitted that ; and, like other sages, 
they strongly disapproved of all they did 
not understand. One person alone had 
ventured on an explanation of Boswell's 
eccentricities. This was Mrs. Carfrae, wife 
of Andrew Carfrae, whose business was 
second only to Boswell's, and who hoped 
one day to stand first. She said that the 
strange doings of ^ that misguided young 
man,' as all the Queenshope manufacturers 
called him, were due to a strain of vulgar 
red blood in him. His grandfather, the 
founder of the business, had quarrelled 
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QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 7 

with his family and its traditions when 
he married a weaver's pretty daughter, 
and went into trade ; hence arose, said 
Mrs. Carfrae, his grandson's strange and 
wicked sympathy with the working classes. 
What that lady's ancestors had been, three 
generations ago, no man could tell ; but 
in all her ideas she was as aristocratic as 
she knew how to be. 

Her husband laughed at this explan- 
ation of Boswell's peculiarities ; he also 
laughed at the said peculiarities, but 
nervously, and with some irritation, be- 
cause he felt that they were of such a 
nature as to rouse discontent among his 
own less fortunate hands. He too held 
a theory as to Boswell's ways, which he 
confided to old Mr. Laing, the provost of 
the town and the patriarch of the weavers, 
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8 QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 

a grim-faced old gentleman, who felt that 
Boswell's ventilating shafts and hot-water 
pipes were an insult to his seniors, while 
his projected library and series of concerts 
for his hands were the unfurling of the 
red flag of revolution, 

' Do you not see what he means by it ?' 
said Carfrae, in answer to a complaint of 
his friend's. ' He wants to write " M. P." 
after his name, as his father did before 
him, and no doubt he thinks it's easier to 
begin securing votes now than to wait till 
an election comes on, when rival candi- 
dates and their supporters are apt to 
mutter dark hints about bribery.' 

' And, no doubt, Carfrae,' said the elder 
man, 'if he marries your sister he'll have 
all your influence to help him.' 

Carfrae looked both pleased and annoyed. 
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QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 9 

' That's only a piece of women's gossip,' 
he said, ' not worth thinking about for a 
moment. Boswell has been reported to 
be engaged to every girl in the district, 
and it's not six months since people 
thought he was going, to marry Dr. Lori- 
mer's sister. For my own part, I think 
he's very likely to take up with one of his 
mill-lassies, as his grandfather did before 
him. That sort of demonstration of his 
belief in the equality of man is just in 
Boswell's line.' 

Probably Carfrae would have held his 
theory to be confirmed if he had seen an 
incident that occurred in Boswell's factory 
at the very moment when his character 
and motives were being canvassed. 

Hugh Boswell was walking up the 
largest room in his mill, followed by James 
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10 QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 

Macriair, his manager, a man somewhat 
less than ten years older than himself. 
Boswell was not yet thirty, and kindly 
glances from the women who were working 
in the room followed him as he passed. 
Not that he was a. handsome man. Hi& 
face was refined and pleasant, but in 
matter of regularity of feature it wa& 
distinctly inferior to Macnair's. The 
latter, however, bore a certain resemblance 
to his employer in face and figure, though 
in expression they presented a marked 
contrast to each other. The blue eyes 
which in the master looked out freely and 
fearlessly on the world, lurked in the 
servant in deep hollows, whence they 
darted keen furtive glances around ; and 
while Boswell walked with the assured 
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QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 11 

step of a gentleman, Macnair's tread was 
hasty, irregular, and shuffling. 

Nevertheless, as both were tall, fair- 
haired, broad-shouldered men, there could 
be perceived between them a likeness clear 
enough to be noticed when the two were 
together, and sufficiently marked to cause 
them occasionally, in a dim light, to be 
mistaken for each other. When such ac- 
cidents occurred, Boswell laughed, and 
Macnair was angry, for he hated his 
master with a motiveless malignity for 
ivhich he would have been glad to find 
an excuse. There was an innate discord 
between the two men ; each felt a reason- 
less irritation in the other's presence ; but 
the maslter tried to shake it ofi^ as an un- 
founded prejudice, while the manager told 
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12 QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 

himself there must be * something in it,' 
and looked for facts to justify his dislike. 

The room through which the two were 
passing was full of noise. The whirring 
of wheels and the sharp click of swift- 
flying shuttles came from every side, for 
in it there were sixty looms, tended by 
half that number of girls. Here only 
simple, patternless work was done, such 
as required little attention beyond fasten- 
ing on new threads when the shuttle was 
empty, and stopping the loom when a 
piece was finished. Suddenly a thread 
broke, and the shuttle, released from its 
restraint, sprang up and struck the face 
of the girl who was bending over it. She 
uttered a short gasping cry, which attracted 
Bos well's attention. 

' What is the matter ?' he asked, laying 
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QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 13 

his hand on her shoulder. ' I am afraid 
you have hurt yourself.' 

' It's naething, sir,' she answered ; ' I'll 
no feel it ava' in a minute or so.' 

But she pressed to her cheek a corner 
of the crimson shawl she wore, as if to 
keep back the throbbing pain. 

' A pretty sharp " naething," ' said Bos- 
well. ' I must send Dr. Lorimer to see 
you this evening; he'll soon make you 
look like yourself again. And see here ; 
you'll have to knock off work for a day 
or two. Lassies don't like to go about 
with a black eye, and I'll see that your 
wages don't suffer by it. Now go home 
at once; time is about up, and I'm sure 
you're not fit to do any more work to- 
day.' 

'Thank you, sir,' said Janet Ranken, 
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14 QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 

shyly, ' but I would rather wait for my 
faither. He aye expects me to walk hame 
wi' him.' 

' Just as you like,' answered Hugh, ' but 
see that you do what the doctor tells you. 
Now, Macnair, let us go and look at the 
patterns you were speaking of.' 

While Boswell had been speaking to 
the girl, Macnair had unfastened the strong 
leather bands that connected her two looms 
with the machinery that worked all ; then 
he stood looking at the pair with ^ watch- 
ful but not a kindly glance, yet he paused 
to speak a gentle word to Janet before he 
followed his master. 

'Tak' care o' yoursel', my lassie, and 
dinna bend so close ower the loom again.' 

Janet drew herself away from him \vith 
an impatient movement. 
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QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 15 

' I can tak' care o' myser in maist things, 
Mr. Macnair,' she said, with cold discour- 
tesy ; and Macnair's face grew dark as he 
turned away. 

' Is not that girl who hurt herself the 
daughter of old Ranken, the hand-loom 
weaver?' asked Boswell, when they reach- 
ed the designing-room, and Macnair was 
bringing out the patterns whose fitness 
for damask-weaving was to be discussed. 

'Yes, it is Janet Ranken,' replied the 
manager, curtly. 

' She is a pretty girl,' said Boswell, ' and 
she seems as modest as she is pretty. I 
often noticed her, and thought what a 
pleasant face she had.' 

Macnair flashed one keen glance at his 
master, and then answered in a studiously 
quiet tone. 
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16 QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 

' She's no uglier than her neighbours.' 

Boswell laughed at the mild praise, 
suspecting, indeed, that it implied more 
interest in the girl than franker admiration 
would have done ; but he said no more on 
the subject, and at once began to speak of 
the patterns. When, however, this matter 
was decided, and Macnair was about to go, 
Boswell bade him wait while he wrote a 
note to Dr. Lorimer, asking him to call on 
Janet Ranken. 

Macnair took the note as if he thought 
the paper would soil his fingers, and, as he 
walked towards the town, his dislike to 
his errand found vent in words. 

'Ay,' said he, * there would be no doc- 
toring thought about if Janet were a red- 
haired taivjne, like some of them, and not 
the bonn)^ lass he says she is. And he 
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QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 17 

should know ; he has looked at her often 
enough, and maybe he's spoken to her be- 
fore to-day. And she hadn't a civil word 
to throw at me after he had had his say. 
Maybe it's my own fault. I've put off 
asking her to be ray wife too long, for 
fear of angering my mother, who doesn't 
want a daughter-in-law ; and because I was 
feared, maybe, of the answer Janet might 
give me, but I'll waste no more time. And 
if he tries to rob me of my sweetheart — 
well, we'll see !' 

There seemed to be a fixed resolve on 
the part of every one to attribute to-day 
to Hugh Boswell's act an importance it 
did not deserve. Janet Ranken's com- 
panions had watched her interview with 
the master with undisguised curiosity ; ' 
and as soon as the bell that announced 
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18 QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 

the end of the day's work had sounded, 
they crowded round her, making a pretext 
of sympathy with her pain to cover their 
inquisitive questioning. 

* Puir lassie !' exclaimed one in dolorous 
tones. * What an awfu' face ye hae ! 
Folk'll think ye've been fechtin' wi' your 
sweetheart.' 

' Nonsense !' cried another in answer to 
this. ' It's worth while to get a black e'e , 
if it brings the maister to your side, clap- 
pin' ye on the shouther an' makin' a fash 
aboot ye. That's weel worth a clout wi' a 
shuttle, is it no, Janet ?' 

'You wouldna think sae if your cheek 
was as sair as mine/ said poor Janet. 

' But what did Mr. Boswell say til ye T 
persisted Jeanie Mason, while her bold 
black eyes twinkled inquisitively. 
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QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 19 

* Naething much ; jist that I was to tak' 
a holiday till my face was better, and 
that he would send the doctor to see me.' 

* Was that a' ?' cried Jeanie, disap- 
pointed at the unsensational nature of the 
conversation. ' Did he say naething aboot 
the shuttle haein' spoiled a bonnie face, 
nor aboot hoping to see you again T 

* I should think no ! Mr. Boswell has 
mair respect for himself than to begin wi' 
ony sic nonsense to ane o' his mill- 
lassies.' 

' And,' interposed Maggie Shaw, she who 
had spoken first, a plain but pleasant-faced 
woman of thirty, * Janet has mair respect 
for hersel' than to want the maister to 
begin makin' love to her.' 

' Maybe though,' added a third, ' Janet 
wad hae been better pleased at Mr. Bos- 
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20 QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 

well's civility if Jamie Macnair hadna 
been at hand to see it. He didna look 
ower weel pleased to see the twa heads sae 
close thegither ; and Janet's wise enough 
to ken it's no worth while to lose the 
chance o' being the manager's wife for the 
sake o' being the raaister's sweetheart.' 

'Mr. Macnair would hardly thank you 
for ca'in' him Jamie, as if he was sic a 
freend o' yours,' was the only answer 
Janet vouchsafed to this insinuation. 

' Mercy me !' cried Annie Todd, the 
previous speaker, * wha is he that he 
should be "maistered." His mither was 
jist a mill-worker like oursels, and his 
faith er began as a journeyman joiner, 
though he did get up in the warld a bit 
before a' was done.' 

' If I were you, Janet,' remarked Jeanie 
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QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 21 

Mason, 'I'd let him gang and stick to 
Mr. Boswell. I've heard that his grand- 
faither married a mill-hand, and this ane 
might dae the same.' 

Janet was driven into open protest. 

' I wish you would let me an' my aflPairs 
:alane,' she cried, angrily. ' I'm no likely 
to marry either the ane or the ither, an' 
I dinna want to hae folks speakin' aboot 
me on account o' your havers. Ye ken 
weel eneuch, Jeanie, that it's easier to 
lose your guid name than to get it back 
again;' and so saying, she pulled the 
shawl over her head to conceal her dis- 
figured face and left the group. 

Jeanie Mason had too much cause to feel 
the truth of her companion's words not to 
be angered by them. 

' I'm no sae sure that her guid name is 
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22 QUIXOTE, THE WEAVER. 

as safe as she thinks,' she muttered, when 
Janet was out of earshot. * That mincin^ 
Englishman wha's in Martin the draper's 
has been walkin' wi' her, and he's no a 
man that it's guid for a lassie to hae her 
name linkit wi'.' 

Meanwhile Janet had joined her father^ 
and on their homeward way was recount- 
ing to him the accident which she had 
met with, and the kindness Boswell had 
shown her. 

But Peter Ranken's rebellious spirit 
refused to feel any gratitude for Hugh's 
courtesy. He was a man who gave those 
who saw him the impression of misspent 
power. The slenderness of his body, 
attenuated through lack of exercise, made 
his head seem disproportionately large, 
and in the head itself the same lack of 
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balance was visible. The broad forehead, 
surrounded by long, thin, white hair, 
might have been that of a poet, a law- 
giver, a man who in some way was to 
leave his mark upon the age he lived in ; 
but the close-set eyes, with their puck- 
ered brows, the pursed-up, bad-tempered 
mouth, the narrow protruding chin, be- 
longed only to the discontented, half- 
taught, republican weaver. Yet there 
burned in the man much of a poet's fire, 
and all a patriot's zeal ; but his sympa- 
thies were concentrated on the class to 
which he belonged, and were tainted by a 
malignant envy of all others. To him, as to 
so many, equality and brotherhood meant 
only social reversal — servant becoming 
master, and master slave. He had been a 
Chartist leader in his early manhood, but 
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many years ago his energy in the cause 
he had loved was quenched, and he had 
now drifted into a postponed socialism, 
which those who had succeeded him in 
the work of stirring up the masses looked 
upon as despicable and degenerate. The 
ideal state of which he dreamed would 
not be attained in his day, perhaps would 
never come to pass in this world ; but in 
the next all would be altered ; the humble 
would be exalted and the mighty cast 
down. He had Bible warrant for his 
belief, he said. He was always looking 
in his Bible for statements that would 
confirm his conviction ; in fact, this study 
and interpretation of the Scriptures was 
to be regarded as his life-work. His la- 
bour in Hugh Boswell's factory was only 
a sad, but inevitable concession to ma- 
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terial necessities. The receipt of weekly- 
wages was contrary to the principles of 
true socialism, as Peter understood them ; 
but it was tolerated by his conscience on 
the plea that Naaman, the Syrian, was 
permitted by Elijah to bow in the Temple 
of Baal. As for his daughter, she, being 
only a bairn, and, still worse, a lass-bmrn, 
was in her father's eyes a thing of the 
utmost degree of unimportance. He 
prayed for her ultimate salvation twice 
a day, and felt that his duty ended 
there. 

When she told him of the injury she 
had met with that day, he forgot to ask 
if it caused her much pain in making 
it a text for a monologue on the wrongs 
of his class. 

' Such is our present life !' he exclaimed. 
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* It is our lot to toil for masters that 
carena whether or no we have souls to be 
saved, and bodies to be clothed and fed* 
We work for them, we are injured in their 
service, while they enjoy the fruits of our 
labours and build themselves mansions 
with the sweat of our brows.' 

Janet did not perceive that her father'^ 
metaphor was slightly absurd, but she 
had enough honesty to see that his senti- 
ments were wholly unjust. 

' Oh, faither I' she protested, ' I'm sure 
you canna say that o' Mr. Boswell. He 
does a' he can for us, baith our minds and 
our bodies. It's no his fault if an acci- 
dent whiles happens ; he has done a' he 
could to prevent them, and the factory'a 
a fair palace compared wi' ony other in 
Queenshope. And he's sae kind in his 
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ways ! Nae woman could hae been gentler 
than he was to me the day. And think 
o' a' he's doing for us — the library, and 
the night-school, and the concerts he's 
gaun to gi'e. Ye canna say a word 
against him.' 

* Ay, but I can,' retorted Peter, sharply. 
'I can say that he's just soothin' his con- 
science by gi'ein' us back as a charity a 
sma' portion o' what's oors by rights, the 
money that we work for and he gets. 
Nevertheless, I'll admit that the fact o' 
his conscience troublin' him at a' provea 
that he's better than maist o' his class — 
than that bricks-without-straw tyrant, 
Carfrae, for instance. (Eh, but Andrew 
Carfrae's every inch his faither's son, wi' 
a' the auld man's callous, selfish cruelty I) 
If things were as they should be, and 
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every man wrought for hissel, and sellt 
for hissel, and got the haill of his ain 
earnings, 111 no say but I micht male a 
freend o' Hugh Bos well ; but while he's a 
maister he'll hae the fau'ts o' his class, an' 
think that we, that are his equals in the 
sicht o' God, were created jist for his ser- 
vice and his pleasure. They're a' alike, the 
maisters — cruel and selfish ; selfish even 
in their charity. There's no ane o' them 
to lippen till. Do ye no ken that the 
time is no lang past when a workin'-man 
could be knocked doon and killed, jist 
because his maister was cauld and had a 
fancy to warm his feet in hot human 

blood ? Do ye no ken ' and Peter 

went on stringing together instances of 
the cruelty of lords and masters, old and 
new, some true and some apocryphal, till 
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he had convinced himself that he was 
right in thinking all that was evil of 
Hugh Boswell. 

Janet was silenced by his fierce volu- 
bility. After a while, indeed, she ceased 
to listen to hira, and let her thoughts 
wander to the more pressing question of 
her bruised cheek, which she feared might 
disfigure her too much to permit of her 
going out that evening. 
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CHAPTER II. 

As he walked home, Hugh Boswell's mind 
was a good deal occupied by Janet Ranken 
and the accident she had met with. Hard- 
ly so much with Janet personally, how- 
ever, as with the question the day's incident 
raised with regard to his women workers 
and what he could do for them. He had 
a deep, perhaps an excessive consciousness 
of the duties and responsibilities of his 
position; it weighed upon him continually; 
it affected his every action. Taking his 
hands in the mass, he could do something 
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for them beyond paying them their weekly 
wages. His evening-school was intended 
to sharpen their faculties, his library to 
-enlarge their minds, his projected series of 
concerts to develope any dormant artistic 
faculties. Besides this, he could, to the 
men, appeal as a man with ambitions, 
tastes, sympathies, Vnore or less like their 
own ; but the women were beyond him. 
They had their hopes, their troubles, and 
ftheir interests, in which a friend's counsel 
and sympathy might help to that welding 
-of employer and employed into a true 
community which was his dream, his ideal; 
but it was not given to him to be that 
friend. It was a woman's office, not a 
man's. If only Lindsay Lorimer had not 
refused to marry him ! 

This was the bitter drop in Hugh Bos- 
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well's cup ; and, after all, it was more as 
a philanthropist than as a lover that he 
felt its bitterness. It was true that Miss 
Lorimer was handsome and clever, but 
beauty is common enough among young 
ladies, and brains are not altogether rare. 
Though he was personally a modest man 
enough, Hugh was conscious that there 
were damsels both fair and wise who 
would not have disdained his wooing ; but 
which of them was capable of the same 
sympathy with his hopes, the same com- 
prehension of his plans as Lindsay Lori- 
mer ? She would have been an ideal wife 
for him — that is, an ideal helper, com- 
forter, inspirer, confidante in his work; 
for the mere personal matter of love did 
not bulk largely in his dreams. He needed 
a woman to complete his labours ; he had 
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no mother or sister to do that which lay 
beyond his province, therefore his woman- 
helper must be his wife. He had found 
the helper in Lindsay Lorimer, so, obvi- 
ously, to be his wife was her proper 
destiny. Had her face been less charm- 
ing, her figure less graceful, he might not 
have seen her fate so clearly ; but withal 
it was more for the sake of his peoplfe 
than his own that he desired her com- 
panionship. 

Lindsay had perceived this with some 
amusement and a touch of pique, tempered 
by the genuine respect she felt for Bos- 
well. She had almost resolved to accept 
him, for it was something, in Queenshope 
at least, to be Hugh Boswell's wife ; then 
suddenly, for no apparent reason, she 
turned round and said * no ' after all. It 
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was a blow to Boswell ; it darkened his 
life, he said, and said truthfully. For no 
man can speak to a woman after she has 
rejected him as freely as he did before ; 
and though Lindsay had assured him of 
her unalterable friendship and sympathy, 
he had for the last six months felt the 
want of some one to whom he could talk 
over all his hopes and anxieties. Of 
course there were others who would listen 
— and Isabel Carfrae was a pretty girl, 
sweet and tender and gentle — too gentle 
for the home she lived in, with a rough 
half-brother and his arrogant, vulgar wife. 
Her eyes grew — not bright like Lindsay's 
— but soft and velvety when he spoke to 
her ; and Hugh did not ask himself if it 
was what he spoke of, or the fact that it 
was he who was speaker, that brought that 
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look into her face. Thinking of the un- 
congenial atmosphere in which she lived, 
Boswell sighed for Miss Carfrae. 

Andrew Carfrae did not care for the 
welfare of the working-classes; his wife 
would never have consented to so much 
evidence of sympathy as assisting at one 
of Boswell's entertainments implied, if it 
had not been that she welcomed any op- 
portunity of showing off a voice which she 
said was too powerful — her friends called 
it too unmusical — ^for the average drawing- 
room. Isabel deserved a better environ- 
ment. She was not like Lindsay Lorimer, 
indeed ; but she was a nice little girl, and 
Boswell sympathised with her. And he 
needed some one to help him in his 
work. 

His musings had come back to this point 
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when he saw a slight figure on the road 
before him. 

^ It is Miss Carfrae,' he exclaimed. * It 
is too late for her to be out alone.' 

Not that it was particularly late ; but 
one excuse is as good as another for ofi^er- 
ing your escort to a pretty girl. 

Isabel Carfrae was pleased, embarrassed, 
nervous, when he overtook her. She had 
been in the town, she said, at Lindsay 
Lorimer's. Yes, she saw a good deal of 
Miss Lorimer ; she admired her immensely. 
Didn't Mr. Boswell admire her too ? 

Oh, yes, Mr. Boswell admired her im- 
mensely likewise ; but his voice was a little 
strained in making the avowal. 

'You know,' said Isabel, who always 
grew fluent when talking of her friend, 
'it isn't merely that she's so pretty and 
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clever ; but she's so strong and reliable — 
one can lean upon her.' 

' Yes, you can lean upon her, but I can't,' 
said Hugh. 

* You don't want to lean upon anyone, 
Mr. BoswelL' 

' Yes, I do — ^more than you can guess. 
I wish, Isabel, that you would let me lean 
on you.' 

She looked up into his face with a touch 
of bewilderment. She had worshipped 
Hugh Boswell for a long time in modest, 
maidenly fashion ; he was her hero ; from 
a life that was hemmed in by ignoble in- 
terests and unworthy ambitions she had 
looked up to him as one who not only 
desired but had power to do the right. 
Weakness or need of any sort seemed 
immeasurably far from him. 
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' On me !' she ejaculated. 

' Yes, on you. I feel very lonely some- 
times ; I have no one to share my plans 
and aspirations, — no one on whose com- 
panionship and sympathy I can count. If 
I had a wife, if I had you, it would be 
different. Will you marry me, Isabel?' 

Isabel could hardly trust her ears. 

' I'm not good enough nor clever enough,* 
she faltered ; ' but, if you care for me, if 
you want me ' 

Boswell bent down and kissed her ; and 
thereafter the grey evening, with the cold 
mist settling into rain, became warm and 
luminous to her, and the commonplace 
high-road, with its border of ' desirable villa 
residences,' the direct pathway to Paradise. 

Boswell was hardly so much moved, but 
Isabel's worshipping acceptance of him 
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made such complete amends for Miss Lori- 
mer's refusal that his happiness seemed in 
no way different from hers ; and it was in 
a sufficiently lover-like frame of mind that 
he parted from his betrothed at her bro- 
ther's door, and went on to his own house, 
a big mansion in the best modern style of 
antique, which, standing on a low hill, 
seemed to dominate the houses of Queens- 
hope as his factory did the other mills. 

Some people called Fawnspark House, 
with its lawns and plantations, ' old Bos- 
well's Folly;' 'young Boswell's Folly' 
being the fine new factory. There was, ac- 
cording to popular estimate, something un- 
practical in the Boswell blood, which came 
out in different ways in father and son. 
Old Mr. Boswell had, when past middle 
age, been smitten with that ambition 
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which often fires the Scottish soul, the 
desire to found a family. He wanted, he 
said, to have his name attached to some- 
thing better than a firm of weavers. He 
bought a large farm, built Fawnspark 
House on one corner of it, and made ex- 
pensive experiments in short-horns and 
ensilage on the remainder. In his last 
years the most subtle form of flattery he 
could receive was to be addressed as 
^ Drumtassie,' taking a territorial name 
from this farm. He had exercised ma- 
norial rights in shutting up a path that 
led across a little wood that lay between 
the town and the farm and some villages 
teyond, and enclosing the wood as part of 
the pleasure-grounds of his house. There 
had been an immemorial right of way 
across it, and perhaps none of Hugh Bos- 
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well's acts of beneficence had so pleased 
his fellow-townsmen as his re-opening the 
wood to the public. Not that they so far 
derogated from their Scottish independ- 
ence as to speak of gratitude. They said 
they had ' got back their richts/ that was 
all. 

Boswell felt his house too large and 
lonely to stay in to-night. The presage 
of companionship accentuated his sense of 
solitude ; and even the most unromantic 
of men cannot immerse his soul in the 
fluctuations of the flax trade, or the most 
recent suggestions for bettering the condi- 
tion of the working classes, within an hour 
of his becoming an accepted lover. After 
trying vainly to interest himself in half-a- 
dozen absorbing occupations, he ordered a 
dog-cart to be got ready, and drove into 
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Queenshope, to inquire of Dr. Lorimer as 
to the condition of Janet Ranken. That 
was one reason ; for another, if he had a 
friend, a confidante, in Queenshope, it was 
Lindsay Lorimer, the doctors sister. 
Even since her refusal to accept him as a 
husband, she had retained him as a friend ; 
chiefly because the deduction of love made 
so little difference in the interests they 
had in common. He had still gone to her 
for sympathy and aid in his plans, though 
there had been a faint consciousness of 
reserve in his manner, which he felt was 
now removed. To-night he felt that he 
must speak to some one of himself and his 
hopes ; and so alienated from those around 
him had Boswell become, through the 
work he had taken up, that the only 
person t6 whom he could speak freely 
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■was (the woman who did not love him* 
Dr. Lorimer was out when Boswell 
reached his door, but he heard the sound 
of a violin and knew that Miss Lorimer was 
at home. She laid down her bow when 
he entered her sitting-room, and came 
forward to welcome him. Lindsay Lori- 
mer was tall, with a figure so delicately 
proportioned that every movement was 
full of grace. Had she been plain in 
feature her proud carriage would have 
attracted attention ; but her face was the 
fitting crown to her form. Her chestnut 
hair rippled in crisp, shell-like waves 
from her broad white forehead ; her eyes 
were of so dark a blue that by night they 
looked almost black, but softer than black 
eyes ever are; her nose was slightly, 
delicately aquiline, her mouth curved like 
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a bow ; every feature of the oval face was 
perfect, but all combined to express in 
some degree hardness, scorn, satire, and 
an undefined weariness that underlay- 
all. 

'You were practising, Miss Lorimer,' 
said Boswell. ' Have I disturbed you ?' 

'No; I was only trying to play the 
part of David to a Saul within myself; 
and I have no doubt that you can drive 
away the evil spirit better than my 
fiddle.' 

' From what evil spirits do you suffer?' 

'Too many to tell you of For one, 
sheer nervousness. I am cool enough in 
general; but I had a visit from Isabel 
Carfrae to-day, and she is so anxious 
that your concert should be a success 
that she infected me with the dread of 
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failure. Her whole mind is set on this 
plan of yours to interest your workmen.' 
Boswell looked uncomfortable. 

* I saw Miss Carfrae to-day too.' 

' Indeed ? Were you talking of the 
concert ?' 

' No — in fact, I was talking of — myself.' 
•Ah!' 

* I told her — something I told you six 
months ago ; but she listened more 
kindly. She has promised to be my 
wife.' 

Lindsay went over to where Boswell 
was seated, and held out her hand to 
him. 

' You have brought me good news to- 
night,' she said. ' I qould wish no better 
fortune for either of you, nor for myself, 
than that my two best friends should 
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marry each other. It is the best thing 
that could have happened.' 

Lindsay's congratulations were too full 
and frank to please Boswell's vanity alto- 
gether. He would rather have seen some 
faint regret for what she had missed. For 
a moment her satisfaction with his en- 
gagement put him out of conceit with it. 

* Perhaps I think it is only the second 
best,' he said. 

' No, you don't really, though you may 
say so to me,' protested Lindsay, smiling. 

'At least you could have made some- 
thing of me, Miss Lorimer — something that 
no other woman ever could.' 

* Yes — perhaps — as Xantippe made 
something of Socrates. Made him glad 
to become a philosopher, as an excuse for 
going out a good deal, because he was so 
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uncomfortable at home. I have no am- 
bition to do that. As a matter of fact, 
I can still give you all I ever could — 
friendship, sympathy, help in your work 
if need be ' 

' I would not have asked for more,' he 
interpolated. 

' Perhaps not,' she retorted, while a 
faint flush overspread her face ; ' but did 
it never strike you, Mr. Boswell, that I — 
if I ever marry — may want to give more ?' 

He was silent, and she went on : 

' T thought over our regard for each 
other long ago, and came to the conclu- 
sion that there was very good material in 
it for friendship, but hardly any for love. 
We admire and respect each other — each 
other's good qualities, that is ; but what 
about the bad ones ? I won't answer for 
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you; but, for my own part, I don't 
think I ought to marry anyone if I 
am not as fond of his faults as of his 
virtues.' 

'Could you not have been fond of 
mine ?' he asked. 

She looked at him with a touch of 
mischief in her eyes. 

' I never saw any big enough to justify 
^ grande passion,' she said, demurely. 

Boswell laughed. 

' I hope Isabel isn't so exacting,' he 
said. 'I don't want to be obliged to 
commit murder in order to please her. 
Perhaps arson will do instead.' 

* You can try it, and see how she stands 
the test. But some of your friends say 
that you are robbing yourself to give to 
your work-people. I think Isabel will ask 
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no greater crime than that. You see — 
she loves you.' 

Boswell grew graver; 

'It's rather a responsibility, is it not? — 
a woman's love ! Can you understand a 
man dreading to ask for it, being glad to 
take something less, because so great a 
gift weighs him down ? It's not a woman's 
point of view ; perhaps you can't under- 
stand it.' 

' Yes, 1 can. It is easier to be a donor 
than to take what can't be paid for. But, 
Mr. Boswell, you will be more fortunate 
than most men if a day never comes 
when you are glad to fall back upon a 
woman's love.' 

While Boswell was considering this 
point Dr. Lorimer came in. 

' 1 want to have a quarrel with you,' he 
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said, after shaking hands with his guest. 
* Do you think I'm fond of going out on 
a damp cold evening like this, that you 
send me off on a wild-goose chase.' 
' I, doctor? How have I done that?' 
' You sent me a note, asking me to call 
on a girl who had been injured in the 
factory. I thought she must have got 
pretty badly smashed, and rushed off in 
a frenzy of professional zeal. All for 
nothing! My patient was out — at the 
evening-school, her father said, which I 
interpreted to mean taking a walk with 
her sweetheart. And he defined the in- 
jury as only "a bit clour wi' a shuttle." 
I'd have let her wait till to-morrow if I 
had known that.' 

Lindsay had left the two men, and was 
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going about some household affairs with 
an amused smile on her lips. 

'Why on earth does Mr. Boswell pre- 
tend he isn't glad to marry Isabel? And 
she worships him so, dear little thing. I 
suppose it's a man's notion of fidelity to 
one woman, to tell her how unhappy he 
means to be with another !' 
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CHAPTER III. 

*Whaur are ye gaun, Jamie?' asked Mrs. 
Macnair. 

She had been watching her son furtive- 
ly for half-an-hour, during which time he 
had been fidgetting around the little sit- 
ting-room, and walking up and down the 
narrow gang-ways left in it by a super- 
abundance of large mahogany furniture. 
He had brought his mother's ' heart into 
her mouth,' as she phrased it, by shaking 
her especially worshipped gilt clock, shade 
and all, on the pretext that it did not 
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keep time — as if any one expected such 
a miracle of gilt clocks that dwell under 
glass shades ; and he had opened and 
thrown aside every book on the ' whatnot ' 
that stood in one corner of the room, 
including Spurgeon's Sermons, and that 
elaborate and erudite work, the 'Ready 
Reckoner.' Now he had taken up his hat 
with the intention of going out. 

' I'm thinking of gaun doon to Peter 
Ranken's to have a crack wi' him,' he said, 
in answer to his mother's question. 

Mrs. Macnair sniffed. 

* What in the warld do ye want to be 
aye rinnin' awa' to that auld fule's,' she 
said. 

'He's ane o' the most intelligent men 
in Queenshope.' 

Again Mrs. Macnair looked scornful. 
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' I've nae respeck for intelligence that 
doesna gie a body a decent coat to his 
back,' she remarked. ' What sort o' man 
is Peter Rankenfor you to be takin' up 
wi' I A mere workin' weaver.' 

' And what am I myself but a working 
weaver, mother,' asked her son. 

' Ye ! Ye're a mainager — a verra dif- 
ferent thing! Ye might as well liken 
Mr. Boswell to your body as yoursel.' 

' Peter's as guid a man as any Boswell 
ever was. It's just the money that makes 
the difference.' 

' And what should mak' a difference if 
no' the money?' cried Mrs. Macnair. 
'Ye're no' gaun to say that a'body's 
equal, I hope — nane o' your socialism for 
me. It's a grand creed for folk that want 
to be upsides wi' their betters, but that's 
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no' rae. There's differences in station — 
up to a certain point, at least. I'm no' 
sayin' that you, for example, are no' as 
guid as Mr. Boswell, for you're the maina- 
ger o' his factory, and may be a pairtner 
some day — forbye his being a connection 
— no' to say a relation — o' my ain.' 

' Oh, yes, mother, I've heard a' that 
before. You tell me twice a week 
about Boswell's grandfather having mar- 
ried your mother's aunt. His family 
thought he had made a mesalliance^ I'll 
warrant.' 

' My mother's cousin it was, her second 
cousin. But what I meant to say was 
this — that we, being the equals o' the 
Boswells, and better than the Carfraes, for 
a' they baud their heids so high, can not 
but be superior to the like o' that Ranken 
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cratur, wha has never had as much as a 
pound in a savings' bank a' his days, and 
never will have. And his lassie is just a 
factory hand I' 

* So were you, mother, once.* 

'It's ill your pairt to bring that up 
against a mither that's worked to mak' a 
gentleman o' you.' 

Demonstrative affection was not the 
rule in the Macnair household, but now 
Jamie put his arm round his mother's 
neck and kissed her as he said : 

* I dinna bring it up against you. I'm 
prouder o' you're having worked for your 
living than if you had been the finest 
idle lady in the land.' 

He kissed her and went away ; but Mrs. 
Macnair shook herself as if to get rid of 
the feeling of his embrace, and muttered 
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as she went on fiercely with the knitting 
her son had interrupted : 

* Ay ! we're a' on the dignity o' labour 
tack now, but before Jamie fell in love 
wi' that lassie o' Ranken's he was just as 
wild as onybody could be at the very 
mention of my havin' ever been in the 
factory.' 

Macnair had meanwhile betaken himself 
to the narrow crowded street in which 
Peter Ranken lived. He went up a dark 
and winding stair, passing on the way 
an open door, where a shoemaker, bending 
over his work, solaced the monotony of his 
labour by chanting some verses in a sing- 
song more monotonous still, till he came 
to the little tenement occupied by the old 
weaver. 

The house consisted of two small rooms, 
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and an attic reached by a ladder staircase, 
and was bare in the extreme. Peter 
Ranken was not a poor man, as working- 
men go. He had money in the bank, 
though Mrs. Macnair asserted the opposite, 
and he was always able to subscribe with 
some liberality to any object he thought 
worthy of support. But in households 
where the woman goes out to earn money 
as well as the man there can never be any 
attention to decoration, and often enough 
not much to neatness. Domestic labour 
has to be done after working hours, and 
arrears must be made up on Saturday. 
The little kitchen which Macnair entered 
was clean ; the fire was bright, the pewter 
utensils on the walls were shining, and 
the crockery was arranged in orderly 
fashion ; but all was barren of ornament. 
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Janet was out — at the night-school, 
Peter said. 

' At the nicht-schule !' repeated Mac- 
nair. ' I dinna ken what mair she has to 
learn that a woman need be acquaint wi'. 
That continual schooling is naething but a 
waste o' time ; and she must be wonderful 
fond o't to run awa to 't at the end of a 
long day's work, when her face must be 
fine and sair wi' that nasty blow she got 
the day.' 

' She's o' a bookish turn o' mind,' said 
Peter, 'and she's been terrible ta'en up 
wi' the schule this winter. I whiles think 
that, lass as she is, she has a pickle sense, 
and I'm no goin' to hinder her gettin' 
what advantages she can. If a' enjoyed 
their ain I would be as weel able to gie 
her a guid education as ony man in the 
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toon ; but being as I am, under a tyranny, 
I'm fain to let her tak' the chance o' 
learning that the maister oflfers. After a', 
it's just takin' mair o' her rightfu' earnings 
oot o' his pocket.' 

' I'm not sure o' your political economy,' 
answered the younger man. ' I'm think- 
ing that if all ' enjoyed their ain ' as you 
ca't — ^if each man got the price of his 
work without the master's commission for 
providing material and machinery, and 
selling the goods when they're made, we 
should be but little richer, though he 
would be a lot poorer. He doesna make 
much off ony ane o' us ; it's the number 
of little pickings that make his gains 
mount up.' 

'You're no a handicraftsman yoursel', 
so of course you're on the maister's side,' 
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grumbled Ranken, who never listened to 
any arguments for the other side — a sure 
method of preserving one's opinions on 
any subject in their full integrity. 

' No, no ; you're no fair to me,' pro- 
tested his companion. ' I on the master'^ 
side I If you only knew it, I like Boswell 
less than you do ; me and him have little 
in common. I ken there's a lot o' right 
on your side o' the question, and I'm 
willing to believe that if I understood 
your views I would share them to the 
full. There's that question of capital, 
now — whether or not its better and safer 
for the working-man to take a weekly 
wage and hae nae risk frae varia- 
tions o' the market, than to dae a' for 
hissel, and mak' mair ae week to 
lose it the next. Capital is, or at least 
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may be, an instrument for the guid o' 
all/ 

The old man rose to the bait ; he could 
never resist the opportunity of uttering a 
tirade against capital and capitalists. For- 
getting how often he had already ex- 
plained his views on the subject to Mac- 
nair, he plunged so deeply into social 
science that he was in some danger of 
being drowned in it, and did not regain 
the shore of common life till he was liter- 
ally gasping for breath. But Macnair was 
not a critical listener. In truth he was 
no listener at all, for his whole attention 
was concentrated on hearkening for Janet's 
footstep coming up the stair. 

It did not come, — though he waited till 
long after the hour when the night-school 
closed, till the dull mist that had clouded 
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the day was gone and a faint watery moon- 
light shone over the town, till he knew 
that according to all the customs of work- 
man life Peter's bedtime was at hand. 
And yet Janet had not come home. He 
ventured to make some remark to her 
father about her delay ; but the old man 
took it with indifference. - She was often 
late, he said ; if she failed to understand 
any point in the lesson she waited till 
after the class was dismissed, and asked 
her teacher to explain it to her. 

' She's very conscientious an' earnest 
ower a' that she does,' said Peter, ' which 
I tak' to be in some pairt an inheritance 
frae mysel. For, though I dinna baud 
wi' a' modern scientific ideas, I believe in 
the doctrine o' heredity, and dinna think, 
as some dae, that it's contrar' to that o' 
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the grace o' God exercised at His ain guid 
pleasure.' 

Macnair was profoundly indifferent to 
the doctrines of Darwin and Calvin alike ; 
Janet and Janet's welfare were all that in- 
terested him. 

' Do you ever ask her what she learns at 
the school ?' he inquired. 

'No me I' returned the father, scorn- 
fully. ' I've mair important maitters to 
think o' than a bairn's lessons.' 

' I should think your dochter ought to be 
the most important maitter in the world to 
you. And Janet's not a bairn now; she's 
a woman, wi' a woman's thoughts, and a 
woman's feelings, and — a woman's temp- 
tations.' 

' What do you mean ?' 

Macnair's answer was indirect. 
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* We a' ken you, Mr. Ranken,' he said, 
dropping the familiar * Peter ' for the 
nonce, ' and we a' respect you. We ken 
your history too, and what guid reason you 
hae for speaking ill o' the raaisters. But 
if, thanks to ane o' them, you've lost your 
wife, you've got a lassie left to you. I be- 
lieve in Janet as 1 believe in God ; I would 
be the last to hint a word against her ; but 
still it behoves you to remember that she's 
but a woman, and to recall wha her mother 
was.' 

Ranken stood up, ashy-faced and 
trembling. 

*This is a solemn thing that you are 
sayin', Jamie Macnair,' he said. * Have 
you heard a word against my lass, and 
wha are you accusin' o' being the cause 
o't?' 
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' Not a whisper, I assure you. It's no 
to me that folk would daur speak ill o' 
Janet Ranken. I believe in her, I tell 
you. That's little ; I love her, and would 
be as prood a man as walks the earth if 
she would tak' me for her husband. If I 
were sure she'd hae me I wouldna need 
to ask even her faither to look after her. 
But I'm not. She avoids me whenever I 
try to get a word wi' her ; but whether or 
no' she guesses what's in my mind I canna 
say. For the rest, I accuse nobody. I 
hae thochts, ideas, suspicions, that may 
be but the fancy of a jealous man, or may 
be something mair ; but I've nae facts to 
base an accusation on. If I ever should 
hae — well, I'll be judge and jury both, I 
promise you, and maybe hangman as well. 
I'm awa' now ; tell Janet I was asking for 
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her. But maybe I'll meet her on the road 
hame.' 

He left the house and went down the 
long stair. At the foot of it he met with 
an interruption ; Geordie Lawson, cobbler 
and poet, whose domicile he had passed 
midway on the stair, was standing in the 
door-way, peering anxiously into the 
darkness. 

' Wha's there ?' he called out, as he 
heard the footsteps. ' Oh! it's you, Mr. 
Macnair,' he added, as Jamie came up. 
* You'll hae been up seein' my freend 
Peter. I've noticed you gaun up there 
geyan often this winter; you'll be inter- 
ested in his subjicks, I suppose. He's a 
grand man to speak — Peter Ranken. The 
words just rin afF his tongue like watter 
oot o' a kettle when it's bilin' ower, when 
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he gets on his favourite toepic, the crimes 
o' maisters and the wrangs o' the workin'- 
man. Ay, there's a lot to be said on that 
pint, I dootna ; but there's something on 
the ither side as weel, maybe. But he 
kens mair aboot it than me, for he's kind 
o' scienteefic — though what science a' that 
fechtin' wi' fate belongs to I dinna ken — 
I'm nocht but a poet.' Geordie spoke with 
the grandiose humility of a king in dis- 
guise. ' I just wark awa' wi' my rhymes, 
and hae my say in the warld that way, as 
Robbie Burns had. But, wi' regard to 
Peter, I'm sure it would dae him guid to 
tak' his heid oot o' the clouds whiles, and 
look at things that's gaun on beneath his 
nose. Even I, that might be expected to 
think the opposite, ken that there's mair 
lost than gained by keepin' your een aye 
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fixed on the stars. Hoo is Janet ? She 
met wi' a bit o' an accident to-day, I'm 
tellt.' 

The garrulous, kindly old man would 
not admit that he knew Janet to be out, 
and that he was himself looking anxiously 
for her return. The whole of the volu- 
minous preamble he had indulged in had 
been uttered to avoid the appearance of 
abruptness in his last question. He hoped 
that Macnair might be able to give him 
some information about her ; and was dis- 
appointed when he answered, with a touch 
of abruptness that showed how the inquiry 
pricked him : 

' I didna see Janet. She was oot — at 
the nicht-schule.' 

' Ay, ay, is that sae ? Grand things 
nicht-schules — for laddies, I mean — gie's 
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them a lift up the ladder o' life whiles. 
But for lassies — I'm no' sae sure. Lassies 
dinna want to ken mair than readin' an' 
writin', an, if you like, hoo to sing a sang. 
Maybe they dinna need even that ; sewin' 
an' scrubbin' an' cookin' the denner's mair 
in their line if they're to mak' guid wives to 
honest men — an' I suppose that's what they 
are made for. But this runnin' aboot at 
nicht, whether it's for wark or play, isna 
the thing for them. I dinna like it — I div 
not like it,' Geordie repeated, varying the 
phrase by way of emphasis. * If I were a 
wanter — which I'm no', being an auld man 
and a poet forbye — ^but if I had ony 
thocht o' marryin' Janet Ranken, I'd see 
that there was nae gaun to nicht-schules, 
or whatever they ca' them. What do you 
think, Mr. Macnair ?' 
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' I think what you say's true, Geordie ; 
but wha has the richt to forbid her?' 

' I dinna ken — noo. I've had a guess, 
or at least a fancy, but I'm no' sure. She's 
a bonnie lass, an' dainty in her ways, that 
a man who was mair than an ordinar* 
factory hand might fancy. She would 
shame nae man's hoose, even if it was as 
braw as your ain ; and, as I say, I've had 
my thochts ; but I ken naething.' 

Macnair looked conscious of the old 
man's meaning* 

^ You poets should be able to tell things 
o' that sort,' he said, with a slight laugh. 

' Na, na ; we're only poets, no' prophets,' 
returned Geordie. ' We can tell what the 
past meant, but we canna predict what 
the future may bring. Could you no* 
help me ?' 
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'I wish I could; but I canna — yet. 
Weel, it's getting late ; I must say guid- 
nicht to you. Maybe I'll ask you to write 
a sang for ray marriage before lang.' 

'And prood I'll be to dae't, aboon a' 
if the bride is a freend o' my ain ; and she 
maybe — wha kens !' 

Macnair did not reply to the query 
thus indirectly put, and walked away, 
quickly at first ; but as he got out of 
sight of the inquisitive old cobbler, he fell 
into a sauntering pace. He was fretted 
by Janet's absence, and had doubted the 
truth of the explanation given for it ; but 
his doubts had been confirmed into sus- 
picions by Geordie Lawson's words. Others 
than himself were dubious of these even- 
ing studies, and thought them only a pre- 
text for some other occupation. That 
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occupation was of course love-making. 
He had no doubt of that ; the only point 
to settle was, who Janet's companion and 
instructor in it could be. 

Macnair tried, or at least told himself 
he was trying, to review the matter calmly 
and justly. He would accuse no one 
rashly ; but indeed it seemed to him that 
t^ere could be but one to accuse. Janet 
never ' walked with ' any of the young 
men employed in the factory; he had 
once or twice seen her shrink from atten- 
tions that were certainly more obvious 
than well-advised— she did not care for 
lovers w^io wished to put their arms round 
her waist on small provocation, or none. 
Jamie had never heard of the ' mincing 
Englishman,' who indeed was not likely 
to come within his range of vision ; and 
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he had noticed that Janet glanced up in 
a pleased manner when Mr. Boswell passed 
her loom. He forgot that half the girls 
in the factory did the same ; it was only 
the natural and impersonal regard which 
women, whose male kindred were rough 
and careless, might well feel for a man 
who, with exceptional opportunities for 
tyranny, was invariably courteous and 
considerate. Perhaps, if Hugh Boswell 
had in any way tried to attract her 
regard, Janet might, once on a time, have 
fallen in love with him ; for she was one 
of those women who are easily won by 
superficial niceties of manner; an.d it was 
his apparent superiority in this respect to 
the other men she knew, that had made 
her prefer George Cooper's wooing to 
James Macnair's. Not that Cooper waa 
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in truth a better-bred man; it must be 
confessed that he was only a common- 
place cockney of a low type ; but it fre- 
quently happens that an exotic vulgarity 
passes for an unknown refinement. 

And there were certain points on which 
Cooper displayed a courtesy quite beyond 
Macnair's ken. He had bowed to her and 
called her ' Madam ' the first time she saw 
him, when she made some trifling pur- 
chase at his master's shop ; and had in every 
way shown to her, a mere factory-girl, 
an obsequiousness which native Queens- 
hope tradesmen did not vouchsafe even to 
their best customers. His first approaches 
to personal intimacy had been made with 
an elaborate adroitness to which she was 
unaccustomed, and even after they became 
avowed lovers he habitually took off his 
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hat when he met her — a piece of civility 
that almost awed her with its strangeness. 
How coarse did Jamie Macnair's ' Janet, 
my lass/ uttered in his drawling accent, 
seem after delicate courtesies like these ! 

And, for Janet had a woman's readiness 
to be piqued at trifles, anotheV point had 
inclined her, while yet she was calm 
enough to weigh the choice, towards 
George Cooper. She knew, had perceived 
by subtle feminine intuition, that Macnair 
had felt some hesitation about making her 
his wife, because he, an overseer, and it 
might be a future partner in the factory 
where she worked, might be held to have 
derogated by marrying her. 

He came of an ambitions stock, of people 
who had risen in the world, and he was 
himself pushing and energetic ; so it Avas 
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reasonable enough to assume that when 
there was no glamour before his eyes he 
would incline to marry a woman whose 
position would help rather than hinder him 
on his way up the ladder. Before the 
love-mist had wholly blinded him he had 
indeed hesitated, and had made an effort 
to overcome the impulse that drew him to 
Janet Ranken ; and she had perceived the 
hesitation and resented it, saying to herself 
that though his people might be richer 
than hers they were of the same rank after 
all, and he had no right to think him- 
self above her — especially when George 
Cooper, whom she thought much the finer 
gentleman of the two, wooed her with the 
delicate flattery of humility. Indignation 
thus gave the final touch that turned fancy 
into passion, and when at last Macnair made 
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up his mind to defy his mother and his 
own more worldly self, it was too late ; 
Janet received him coldly, and had not 
a thought to spare from her English 
lover. 

Of all this Macnair knew nothing. He 
did not guess that Janet had observed his 
temporary wavering, nor could he have 
understood why she should resent it, now 
that after all he was ready to put himself 
at her feet. That he had doubted for a 
moment and then decided to offer her his 
love, only made her triumph the greater, 
from his point of view. A man likes strug- 
gle ; he is proud of having won the woman a 
score of men are seeking, and prizes her 
the more if she has shown herself to be in 
no haste to yield him preference ; therefore 
he cannot understand that instinct of the 
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woman which makes her demand that her 
conquests should be instant, spontaneous, 
and unhesitating. 

Macnair comprehended nothing of all 
this. He only knew that Janet looked 
coldly on him, presumably for love of some 
rival unknown. Unknown, but not unsus- 
pected ! For a long time he had been jealous 
of his master, indeed ever since he hadlearn- 
ed the distant kinship between them it had 
galled him to feel that he was the inferior 
in position, and perhaps in finer things as 
well; but he could not get up a reasonable 
excuse for hating Boswell, and he was, 
after his fashion, too conscientious a man 
to hate without some reason, true or false. 
This fancy that Hugh Boswell had won 
Janet's liking gave the necessary excuse ; 
and by the subtle inter-action of qualities 
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in the human soul, the hate confirmed 
the vague fancy into a clear suspicion that 
already bordered on certainty. 

Thus nursing, conjecturing, imagining, 
he passed out of the lane and turned into 
the High Street. He had not gone many 
steps before Hugh Boswell flashed past 
him, driving home from Dr. Lorimer's. 
The impatient horse, weary of waiting, was 
making for his stable with all speed ; and 
almost before Macnair had time to say to 
himself, ' I wonder what brings Boswell 
into Queenshope on such a night as this,' 
he met Janet Ranken, who, pale and 
breathless, was hurrying home. 
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Macnair stopped the girl, 

' Is that you, Janet ?' he asked, putting 
his hand on her arm. 

' Good evening, Mr. Macnair/ she an- 
swered hurriedly, trying to pass him. 
' I'm in a hurry to get hame ; it's rather 
late.' 

'Yes, very late for you to be oot by 
yoursel',' he returned. *What hae you 
been daein' till this hour o' the nicht ?' 

' I've been at the nicht-schule.' 

' The schule was over an hour ago an' 
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mair. What hae you been daein' wi' 
yourseV since then V pursued this inquisi- 
torial lover. 

'I — T went hame wi' another lassie — 
that is, T was walkin' wi' her — am I never 
to speak to a freend ! And what business 
is it o' yours, Jamie Macnair, whaur I 
was !' Janet burst out, as she found the 
attempt to evade Macnair's questions in- 
volving her in equivocation and false- 
hood. 

He looked hard at her and guessed, 
though in the dim light he could not see 
the confusion painted on her face, 

' No, Janet,' he said, sadly, ' you're no 
bound to tell me a' your actions, but if 
you had naething to hide you wouldna 
mind it. But,' he added, grasping her 
wrist and speaking with angry bitterness, 
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* maybe I ken just what you would fain 
keep frae me. Do you think I didna see 
wha passed just before you ? And do you 
think I was blind this aifternoon to the 
meaning of the maister's kindness? Tell 
Hugh Boswell the next time you see him, 
that I've got my e'en open, an' that he 11 
hae to answer to me for it if he does 
harm to you.' 

Janet had been startled at Macnair's 
first words ; but as he went on she saw 
that his suspicions had misled him, and 
she replied only to his last remark, 

' It's no me that'll ever say such a word 
to Mr. Boswell,' she exclaimed indig- 
nantly. ' He would never think o' harm- 
in' me or ony living creature; and it's 
only your ain bad, suspicious mind that 
mak's you even such a thing to him.' 
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'Then you were walking wi' him !' cried 
Macnair, seizing on the one fact which 
this outburst of reproach seemed to 
prove. 

' No, I wasna,' she protested impatient- 
ly ; but Macnair met her denial with in- 
credulity. 

' Oh, Janet,' he answered, sadly, ' can 
you say he's doing you nae harm when 
he's learning you to deceive your best 
freends.' 

At this reproach, so absurdly unde- 
served, the girl lost temper entirely. 

* You're just speaking sheer nonsense,'^ 
she cried. 'And wha are you, to set your- 
self up as being my best freend, or ony 
freend to me at a' !' 

' I would be your freend if you would 
let me^ lassie, and mair than your freend. 
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You maun ken weel enough that I love 
you. I had no thocht o' telling you this 
the night, and I dinna expect you to gie 
me an answer noo. But I want you to 
mind this : that I'll aye love you, come 
good or evil ; that I'll defend you to the 
death ; and though everybody you trust 
to now should fail you, I'll be your freend 
and your lover, and if you'll tak' me, your 
husband still.' 

Janet had averted her head while Mac- 
nair was speaking, but he saw that she 
trembled a little, and at his last words a 
stifled sob escaped her. 

' Janet !' he exclaimed as he heard it, with 
a tone of hope leaping up in his voice, 
which had kept a level of quiet, almost 
stubborn, despondency while he was 
speaking of his love. ' Janet ! maybe I 
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was wrong, and you like me, or think you 
can like me some day. Oh! if that's 
so ' 

'No, no, no!' she cried, 'I dinna like 
you, I never did, and I never will !' 

She saw that her words wounded him 
to the quick ; but an inward pain of 
which he did not guess had made his 
offered love and promised fidelity sting 
her like a poisoned wound, and in her 
bitterness she answered him more harshly 
than she thought. For a moment her own 
suffering made her glad to have the power 
of inflicting pain. 

' You speak braw words, Mr. Macnair,' 
she went on scornfully, ' and I'll no doot 
that you hae braw thoughts to match 
them. But I've nae need o' your love the 
noo, and I'll e'en hope that I may get 
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through life withoot needing your pro- 
tection. So 111 just say " thank you " for 
your handsome offer, and bid 'you guid 
nicht.' 

He stood aside and let her pass, more 
hurt by her flippancy than he had been 
by her anger; and as he walked home, 
moodily and slowly, his vague jealousy of 
Hugh Boswell grew and gathered shape 
and intensity. 

Janet hurried on her way. She had 
never before been out so late as this, and 
she feared it might excite her father's 
suspicions. As a rule she could invent an 
excuse for any unwonted absence ; but 
to-night her whole being felt so chilled 
and dead, that it seemed to her as if a 
word of reproof must inevitably make her 
burst into tears. 
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She was not, however, to get home 
without another delay. Geordie Lawson 
was still standing at the foot of the stair 
looking out for her, though he had deter- 
mined a score of times to go to bed and 
* never fash his heid ' about her. 

Geordie might not be a very good cob- 
bler, and he certainly was not a great 
poet, but the combination of the two call- 
ings had conferred on him a sort of dual 
nature, the two sections of which were 
held together only by his supreme vanity, 
and kept him continually at war with 
himself. Thus the cobbler half of him 
kept saying that he was a fool to lose his 
sleep for the sake of a silly girl who would 
never thank him for his anxiety about 
her ; while the poet nature protested that 
it was his duty not to let the girl go into 
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a path of folly without offering her a word 
of warning. The two 'had disputed the 
point for so long before Janet came up, 
that their joint owner had caught cold ; 
but he forgot that accident in his pleasure 
at seeing her at last. 

' Is that you, Janet, my woman ?' he 
asked, as she came near. * I thocht you 
were at hame and in your bed by this 
time, and I was just takin' a look at the 
moon afore I gaed to mine. We're awfu' 
fond o' the moon, us poets. I daresay 
you'll find mair poems about the moon in 
the English language than aboot onything 
else in the warld, excep love-makin'. But 
a' the same she's no just a luminary that 
I hae a great regard for — an unsteady, 
untrustworthy, camsteary licht she is. 
We aye speak o' the moon as " she," but 
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if she's a lass she's nae freend to las- 
sies. Hae nothing to dae wi' the moon, 
Janet, nor wi' moonlicht daein's, nor 
moonlicht lovers either. Dinna trust folk 
that'll no seek ye in broad day-licht, or 
candle-licht — that's just as guid,' 

' Nae doubt you're right, Geordie,' an- 
swered the girl, with irritable suspicious- 
ness, ' but why are you sayin' it to rae ?' 

' To you !' returned Geordie, with a fine 
assumption of surprise. * I wasna speakin' 
to you in parteeklar, but to lassies in 
general. I'm meditatin' a poem on the 
subjick, ye ken, and when I've got a thing 
like that in my mind I maun aye be 
speakin' o't. It seems gey daft-like to 
maist folk, I daursay ; but you ken what 
we rhyming bodies are — 
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" A simple race, we waate our toil 
For the poor tribute of a smile — " 

and for the maist part a' we get for our 
trouble is to be laughed at. But, see, the 
moon's gane behind a cloud, so as the 
subjick o' our discoorse is awa' I think 
we had better follow her example, or we'll 
be sleepin' in the morn's morning.' 

Janet ran upstairs, glad to escape from 
her inquisitorial adviser. Her father met 
her with a gloomy face. 

' Whaur hae you been till this hour o' 
the nicht ?' was his question also. 

' I walked a bit wi' a freend,' she an- 
swered, angrily, vexed at the persistent 
inquiry which seemed to follow her 
actions, * and then I met Jamie Macnair, 
and he stopped me, and at the close- 
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mouth auld Geordie Lawson kept me wi' his 
haverin'. I thought 1 was never to get 
hame.' 

* I dinna like this stravaguin' aboot the 
toon at nicht,' said Peter, sharply, 'and 
I'll hae nae mair o't. Stay at hame, and 
read your Bible or mend your claes — look 
at that great hole in your gown.' 

Janet glanced down and saw a large 
rent in her skirt. She blushed crimson, 
and hastily gathered the torn part of the 
dress in her hand, lest her father should 
see that a twig of briar still adhered to it. 

*That was done the night,' she said, 
hastily. 'The skirt caught on a — on a 
bench.' 

' Weel, ye shall gang to the schule nae mair, 
nor wander about at nicht the way ye've 
been daein'. Nae mair, I tell you, nae mair.' 
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Suddenly Janet burst into tears, aiid 
throwing herself on a chair she hid her 
face in her hands. 

' Ah, no, nae mair,' she repeated, between 
her sobs, ' never again in a' my life. Ye 
needna forbid me, faither. I'm no likely 
to anger you again that way.' 

' What's the matter wi' ye, lassie ?' asked 
Peter, alarmed at the effect of his words. 

He laid his hand on her shoulder, and 
tried to look into her face ; but she shook 
off his touch, and rose, making an effort to 
regain composure. 

'Naething much,' she answered, walk- 
ing towards the door, and still keeping 
her head averted from her father. -But 
my cheek is very sair, and I'm tired, tired 
— oh ! that tired. The morn will mak a* 
richt.' 
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Peter looked dubiously after her as she 
left the room, and for a moment a troubled 
glance darkened his eyes ; but Janet's ex- 
planation of her depression seemed a suffi- 
cient one. 

' It doesna tak' much to mak' a lassie 
greet,' he said to himself, as he returned to 
the chimney-corner, and took up his Bible 
to read the ' chapter,' without which Peter 
Ranken would not have thought his day 
right concluded. 

Meanwhile, in her attic overhead, Janet 
was sitting gazing with dull dilated eyes 
into the darkness; sitting motionless, 
frozen at heart by a great terror, and see- 
ing pictured against the back-ground of 
gloom all the sorrow that might befall her 
if what she feared that night was true. 

* To-morrow will mak' a' right,' she re- 
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peated to herself again and again ; but in 
her soul she knew that her assurance was 
false, and that no morrow would ever 
bring back the hope she had lost to- 
night. 

And yet on the outside it did not seem 
such a great misfortune that had befallen 
her. That a lover should for once fail to 
keep his appointment is a thing that may- 
rouse a girl's indignation, and perhaps 
cause her to shed a tear or two ; but there 
is no reason why it should of itself drive 
her to such despair as weighed on Janet 
now. If that were all, the pain was cur- 
able ; the loss, at most, not great. 

But that was not all. A lover's caprice, 
or even faithlessness, may be borne with- 
out hopeless grief; but when a husband, 
too readily trusted and too hastily married, 
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fails to meet the wife he has not yet ac- 
knowledged before the world's eyes, she 
may indeed have cause to dread something 
more than an accidental interruption, or 
even a momentary neglect. 

Janet Ranken had been George Cooper's 
wife for three months. She had married 
him in the unthinking recklessness which 
characterises many girls whose natures are 
compounded of pretty equal parts of weak- 
ness, vanity, and affection. She loved 
him with the whole of a clinging nature 
which, under Peter s cold upbringing, had 
been rather starved for tenderness. Cooper 
caressed her and made much of her ; tried 
to develop her pride, too, by giving him- 
self out to be a person of some importance 
in London, though unfortunately under a 
cloud at present, owing to a quarrel with 
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a mythical father. He was Apollo serv- 
ing Admetus in the form of old Martin, 
the Queenshope draper; and it is well- 
known that deities and other great per- 
sonages have, when in retirement, to adopt 
various disguises, and to observe the most 
profound secresy with regard to their 
actions. 

Thus it was necessary, George explain- 
ed, that their marriage should be known 
to no one. He would make his bride a 
lady some day, he said, — that feat which 
change of outward circumstance so often 
promises and so regularly fails to perform ; 
but, as his father would assuredly ' cut 
him off with a shilling ' if he heard that 
his son had taken a mill-girl to wife, she 
must not betray the fact of her elevation 
till her husband gave her permission. 

VOL. I. H 
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To the mind of average girlhood secresy 
and romance go together. That a love- 
secret should ever become a burden seems 
wholly impossible, and no foreknowledge of 
sorrow to herself weighed upon Janet 
Ranken's mind when she took George 
Cooper for her husband. Everything had 
gone smoothly enough in the prelimi- 
naries. There had been a cheap excursion 
to Edinburgh from Queenshope on the 
last day of the year, of which the two had 
taken advantage. In Edinburgh they had 
acknowledged each other as man and wife 
before a magistrate, according to a custom 
not uncommon among the poorer classes 
in Scotland, and so the irrevocable step 
was taken. The thirty-first of December 
being also a popular day for weddings, no 
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one about the court had time to inquire if 
all due preliminary announcements had 
been made. Nothing could have gone 
more smoothly, with less strain on the 
calmness or power of equivocation of 
either bride or bridegroom. 

Janet, frightened a little, and less happy 
than she had expected, had indeed asked 
at once when she might tell her father 
what she had done ; but Cooper, claiming 
at once a husband's authority, commanded 
silence till he should permit her to speak, 
promising indeed that the old man should 
know soon enough. 

The command was less difficult to obey 
than might have been the case had the 
girl had a mother, or had her father's rule 
been either more severe or more sympa- 

II 2 
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thetic ; but neither fear nore love bade her 
offend her husband, out of duty to him. 
Any qualms she might have felt on that 
score soon passed, and now it never oc- 
curred to her to confide in him ; her only 
trouble was that every time she had seen 
George Cooper since their wedding-day 
she had felt her power over him to be 
growing less and less. She was prepared 
for a little discourtesy — that, according to 
her experience, was included among a bus- 
band's rights ; but discourtes}'^ may be of 
two kinds. It ma}^ be only the rough husk 
of a true affection ; the change from cere- 
mony to familiarity Avhich marriage per- 
mits, denoting only security of tenure, not 
decrease of value ; that doing what he likes 
with his own which is dear to the soul of 
man. Or it may be a confession of weari- 
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ness, an admission that possession has 
brought satiety, and a claim of right to 
break the bond at will. 

It was to this latter kind that George 
Cooper's coldness to his wife belonged. 
He had given up a great deal in marry- 
ing her, he said ; and here followed some 
vague allusions to ladies of high birth 
and fortune who were pining for love of 
him ; she in return must give up some- 
thing for him. Not that she had yet given 
up anything — had she, now? he asked. 

She answered, with an accent of uncer- 
tainty, ' No — but ' and left her reply 

unfinished, ashamed to tell him of the 
vague suspicions that began to follow her 
steps and darken her good name. 

'Then what on earth are you making 
a fuss about ?' he would demand irritably. 
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She had made no fuss, had claimed 
neither rights nor privileges from him, 
and Cooper's question was addressed 
rather to his own consciousness that she 
had cause for complaint, than to her. 
But he did suffer more or less from a 
knowledge that he had already behaved 
towards her with some meanness and 
falsehood, and meditated more; and not 
the very worst of men likes to find him- 
self out in such a sin. We have all our 
little vanity of goodness, and feel fate 
hard on us when we cannot comfortably 
shut our eyes to our faults. This poison 
of self-suspicion in the blood is apt to 
come out in an eruption of virtuous pro- 
testation, and is usually accompanied by 
a feverish tendency to quarrel with whom- 
soever will find an excuse for a fight. 
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This had been George Cooper's condi- 
tion for some weeks. To aggravate the 
discomfort he felt with regard to his wife, 
he was afflicted with a dim preijonition 
of discovery in the matter of some small 
peculations in which he had indulged ; to ^ 
amend which he stole a little more, in 
order that he might not be wholly desti- 
tute when the day of retribution came, — a 
sort of providence in sin which is not 
common to his class. 

The trysting-place of the two had been 
the little wood that lay just outside Hugh 
Boswell's grounds.* It was indeed his 
property, and a gate led from it to the 
lawn and shrubberies of Fawnspark House, 
which Mr. Boswell occasionally used when 
he wished to hurry home from the factory, 
or when he cared to extend an evening 
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stroll beyond the strict limits of his gar- 
den; but the Queenshope people had a 
right of way through it, as a foot-path 
across the wood led more directly than 
the high-road to Hugh's home-farm of 
Drumtassie, and to some villages beyond. 
This wood, the Plantation as it was gene- 
rally called, was a favourite haunt of 
lovers in summer, but during the dreary 
autumn and winter months it was, for the 
most part, desolate and deserted. All 
through the winter, however, both before 
and after their marriage, George Cooper 
and Janet Ranken had stolen out to meet 
here on the evenings when the latter was 
supposed to be at the night-school ; and 
though Cooper had often been cold and 
curt in his treatment of her, and had cut 
short their interviews long before the girl 
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wished to part from him, he had never 
failed to keep an appointment till to-night. 
She had insisted to herself on this proof 
of affection, to comfort the growing doubt 
and trouble in her breast, not surmising 
that her husband's fidelity to his promise 
in that matter arose from a fear that if he, 
failed to keep tryst Avith her she might go 
to the shop and make some * confounded 
row,' which would expose the truth re- 
garding their relations. 

But to-night he had not come. Janet 
had waited long in the plantation, while 
the keen, mist-burdened March wind blew 
straggling damp tresses of hair across her 
pale, anxious face, and, piercing her 
shawl, chilled her to the bone. She had 
strained her eyes in the fitful, cloud- 
shaded moonlight, gazing at the path by 
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which George usually came, thinking that 
every wind-bent bush whose shadow was 
thrown across the path betokened his 
coming, yet shrinking back whenever she 
fancied that she heard a footstep, for fear 
that it might be that of some other than 
he — some neighbour or friend, who would 
wonder at her lonely watch and inquire 
into its cause. But no one came. Not 
one figure, strange or familiar, came up 
the path that night ; and at last, when the 
usual hour of parting was long past, and 
hope was more than dead, she crept away 
to her home, chilled, weary, and aching in 
body and soul. 

She told herself that she did not dis- 
trust her lover. He had never failed her 
before, and she would not let herself think 
but that some pressing cause prevented 
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his keeping his appointment now. He 
might be ill, — her heart trembled at the 
thought I — or he might be detained by- 
some usual press of business; she would 
not doubt but that his absence was due 
to some good reason. So she assured her- 
self; but in her inmost heart there lay, 
cold and hard, the unavowed conviction 
that his absence meant ill. 

She sat for hours on the edge of her 
bed, fighting with the persistent cruel 
thought. She did not suffer acutely all 
the time. When the doubt was keenest 
she would go over in her mind how 
Cooper had looked the first time she saw 
him, and recall his first love-words to her 
— analysing the meaning of these in a 
languid way, and comprehending in some 
degree that they did not show much depth 
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or permanence of affection, yet vaguely- 
soothed by the repetition of them. When 
this anodyne had worked its charm she 
would fall into a half-stupor, in which all 
memory was dulled, and then she would 
begin to finger half-unconsciously the patch- 
work quilt on her bed, and try to guess 
the pattern of each piece from its shape 
and size. After a while the monotonous 
pastime became a new vexation, at which 
she broke into dreary, helpless, meaning- 
less weeping, and this again roused her 
to her grief and despair ; so in a monot- 
onous round her efforts to soothe her 
anxiety only served to make it more 
intense. 

At last she succeeded, after a fashion, in 
convincing herself that there was no cause 
for fretting, and prepared to go to bed ; 
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but when she had most buoyed herself up 
with assurances of comfort, a new thought^ 
a new fear came to oppress her, a fear so 
terrible that for a minute she stood up- 
right with arms outstretched, and in her 
eyes an agonised appeal against the new 
cruelty that fate might meditate. 

' Oh ! he canna have gone away,' she 
moaned, * he canna ! God would never 
be so cruel as to let him desert me 
nowP 

ThencAvfear — a fear that should have been 
a hope — abode with her through a sleepless 
night, and when the grey, cold spring 
morning came she was unfit to go to her 
work, and was glad to avail herself of Mr. 
Raeburn's permission to take a holiday. 
Being thus free, she went to inquire after 
her recreant lover, under pretext of mak- 
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ing some trifling purchase at the shop 
where he was employed. 

It was not an hour when business was 
pressing, so she could make an oppor- 
tunity of drifting into conversation with 
the lad who was serving her. 

' I dinna see the English gentleman 
here to-day,' she remarked, after a few 
preliminary observations, glancing round 
the shop. 

' I don't think any of us'll see him 
again,' answered the shopman. ' We won't, 
if all tales are true.' 

' What do you mean ?' asked the girl, 
while her lips trembled and her heart 
seemed to stand still. 

'Oh I I don't know anything ; Mr. 
Martin doesn't take everybody into his 
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confidence. But Cooper had a private 
interview with him yesterday afternoon ; 
and after it was over he looked furious, 
and frightened as well — called the master 
a cad and a few more nice names, and 
swore he had never been so insulted in 
his life. He always made a big bounce 
about himself and his dignity, but he would 
sing very small if anybody gave him a 
bit of honest truth to swallow. I told 
him that old Martin was an honest man 
and a good master, and that if he wanted 
to find a cad he needn't go far away to 
look for him. At that he said he would 
knock me down — but he didn't do it. 
The end of it was, that he packed his traps 
and went off last night ; and they say it 
wasn't a moment too soon. He had been 
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making a few mistakes, it seems — thinking 
that "thine is mine," you know. The 
ribbon'll be sixpence, please.' 

Janet flung the coin angrily on the 
counter* 

* I wouldna speak ill of my betters, if I 
was you,' she said, indignantly, and turned 
away. 

She had taken a few unsteady steps to- 
wards the door when the shopman called 
out to her : 

' See, you've forgotten the ribbon you 
bought.' 

She turned back, but there was such a 
thick mist of tears before her eyes that 
she could see nothing, and it seemed as if 
all the world was reeling madly around 
her. She stretched her hand out in help- 
less appeal, and it was caught in another; 
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a supporting arm was put around her, 
and through the mist she saw a face — a 
woman's face, unknown and yet familiar. 

' Who are you T asked the girl after a 
moment, when her vision was clearer ; and 
she realised that she was leaning on the 
breast of a woman who seemed to be 
about double her own age, and whose 
countenance was pale and lined as if by 
the action of some long-borne grief, but 
yet bore a look of youthfulness that is 
rarely seen on the faces of prosperous 
middle age — a countenance that had 
known the regeneration of sorrow, and 
the endless promise of unfulfilled hope. 

' Who are you ?' asked Janet again, as 
at the closer scrutiny the familiarity 
seemed to vanish from the face, and the 
strangeness to increase. 

VOL. I. I 
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'I am the new dressmaker,' answered 
the elder woman in short sentences, whose 
abruptness did not harmonise with her 
low, quiet, plaintive voice. ' My name is 
Stevens. I have only just come to 
^Jueenshope. If you are in trouble I 
would like to help you.' 

The suggestion of trouble roused Janet's 
pride, and made her draw her shaken nerves 
together. 

' There's naething wrong with me ; I 
want nae help,' she answered, rudely, with- 
drawing herself from the embracing arms. 
* Give me my ribbon,' she added, to the 
shopman, who put the little parcel in her 
outstretched hand. 

She walked steadily towards the door of 
the shop, but as she reached it she heard 
the dressmaker's voice close behind her. 
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' I cannot come to you,' it said ; ' but if 
ever you want a woman-friend come to me 
and let me help you.' 

But Janet walked out of the shop with- 
out replying. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The dressmaker's face came back to her 
memory afterwards ; the sad, quiet face 
with the repressed longing stirring its 
calm, and the voice strained from the 
softness which she felt habitual to it, by 
some hidden emotion. Janet wondered 
why Mr. Martin's new dressmaker should 
pity her as she seemed to do; at that 
moment she thought of grieving for 
another's trouble as a strange unreal 
thing, the affectation of an impossible 
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virtue. She could not have pitied any 
one just then ; she must needs be hard and 
cold to all around, not from callousness, 
only from fatigue. 

She was so tired, so tired — that was all 
she was sure of. The last shock, of hear- 
ing that Cooper had left the town, had 
stunned her consciousness for a time ; she 
could realise her sorrow only through 
physical sensation — the weariness that 
seemed to hang like a leaden weight on 
her limbs and make the half-mile that lay 
between the drapers shop in the High 
Street and her home appear an endless 
journey, was the translation into the 
body of the dreary hopelessness that bore 
down her soul. Everything but that 
seemed vague, and she was glad when the 
keen wind blew upon her as she turned a 
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corner, its stinging coldness was so real 
and sure. 

She crept along under the shadow of 
the houses till she reached her home^ 
thankful that as she passed down the 
street she met with no one who needed a 
greeting from her ; she was so much too 
tired to smile or speak. But when she 
had begun to climb the long stair, think- 
ing of the certainty of restful silence that 
lay before her till her father should come 
home for dinner, an interruption came to 
her dreary musing. Geordie Lawson stood 
at the door of the single room he proudly 
called his * hoose,' holding a letter in his 
hand. For the rest, he seemed to be 
striving to induce the humorous smile 
into which he had twisted his lips to mount 
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into his anxious eyes, and not to be suc- 
ceeding conspicuously in the attempt. 

Janet would have passed him with a 
languid * Good-day, Geordie,' if he had 
not stepped forward and stood in her 
way. 

'Eh! but that's a lazy "good-day," ' he 
said. ' I'll need something mair than that 
frae you, Janet, my lass, before I gie you 
what I've got for you here.' 

' What have you got, Geordie ?' she asked, 
indifferently. 

' Weel, you dinna seem to care much ; 
and yet maist lassies like to get letters, 
above a' when they look as if a young 
man's hand had been at the writing o' 
them.' 

* Letters, Geordie!' she exclaimed, eager 
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enough now. * Is it a letter you have 
for me ? A letter frae ' 



She stopped abruptly, but Geordie took 
up her words. 

* Oh ! I dinna ken wha it's frae ; but, 
though I'm no just a Cupid, I'm no sure 
but I'm love's messenger for aince in my 
life — love's messenger wi' an awl and a 
last for bow and arrows, but wi' the wings 
maybe sprouting under his round shouthers, 
for a' that.' 

Without heeding the old man's words, 
Janet had snatched from his hand the 
letter he held, and was now devouring it's 
contents. 

Geordie paused for a moment to let her 
finish the perusal of it, but as she folded 
it again he resumed speech in a graver 
tone, as he looked with anxious eyes at her 
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haggard features, now lit up for a moment 
with a faint and doubtful smile. 

' I ken you young folks think we auld 
anes ken naething — that a life's experience 
o' the warld's ways maks us only bigger 
fules and no wiser men than we were afore ; 
but I'm goin' to risk the scorn o' your 
wiser heid, and gie you a wee bit o' advice. 
I've aye stood up for love — ^it's natural, 
being a poet ; for love's our stock-in-trade — 
and naebody would gie lovers mair freedom 
than me , but still, being an auld man, I 
have a thocht to spare for common pru- 
dence as weel. That's the cobbler side o' 
me, ye ken. I've heard o' an ideal state 
o' existence, where 

*' No one will a cobbler be, 
Every man a poet ;*' 

but I combine baith trades, and so hae a sort 
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o' double outlook on existence ; and I say- 
to you, love if you like — indeed young 
lassies will dae nae other — but in your 
choice let your held guide your heart. I 
dinna ken wha your sweetheart is; but 
to tell you the honest truth, I dinna like 
him. (There's ane that would fain be your 
sweetheart, and weel deserves to be, if you 
could only see what was best for you ; but 
it's no him I'm speakin' o'.) Noo, ye maun- 
na tak' it ill in me, that am your faither'a 
freend, though no so set on turnin' the 
warld upside down as he is, if I say that I 
dinna like thae lang after-dark stravagues o'^ 
yours, nor I dinna think much o' him that 
could ask you to tak' them. I say naught 
against a bit daunder " when the caller 
gloamin' comes " — the gloamin's a bonnie 
time, that poets in a' ages hae praised ; but 
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when it's nearer ten o'clock than nine it's 
nicht, which is a very different thing. You'll 
maybe think I've ta'en a leeberty in speak- 
in' to you ; but seein' that you're mitherless^ 
and that your faither's heid seems to be aye 
in the clouds, there was naebody to flyte 
on you but me. It hasna been a sair 
flytin' that I've gien you,' said the cobbler 
in conclusion, laying his hand gently on 
the girl's shoulder, ' but we a' need a bit 
o' advice whiles, and auld folk like to gie 
it. So if your pride has been hurt by 
hearing what I've said, just think how 
much my mind has been eased by sayin' it. 
You're no angry, are you ?' he asked, for 
Janet had turned her face away from hi& 
inquiring glance. 

'No, no, not angry!' she answered, 
unsteadily, for a sob was rising in her 
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throat. ' Only you needna hae spoken, 
for there'll be nae mair walking at nicht 
for me again. Never again,* she repeated, 
in dreary refrain ; and by this time the 
tears, long so near, had overflowed her 
eyes, and she pushed past the cobbler 
to gain the shelter of her own house. 

She thought she was crying for joy and 
relief. The letter she had received had 
come from her husband, and it comforted 
her for the moment. It had been written 
in Edinburgh, and stated that Cooper had 
resolved to return to London. It con- 
tained also a florid and somewhat mythi- 
cal account of the manner of his leaving 
<5ueenshope, which the writer attributed 
entirely to Mr. Martin's tyranny and 
vulgarity — especially vulgarity. ' I felt i 
cood bare it no longer,' said this proud- 
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spirited Briton ; expressing his sentiments 
in spelling so purely phonetic that Janet 
felt a painful shock of disillusion in read- 
ing the words. On the whole, however, 
the spelling of the letter did not fall below 
the quality of its meaning. Cooper did 
not explain in it how he had come to 
leave Queenshope without even bidding 
farewell to his wife, and the whole com- 
position was illogical, meretricious, and, 
in spite of a few expressions of affection, 
heartless. 

At first, however, Janet was too grate- 
ful for the receipt of the letter to analyse 
its contents too closely. But she read it 
again and again during the lonely hours, 
and Avith each reading a little of the affec- 
tion seemed to go, and a little of the 
heartlessness to take its place. At first 
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«he refused to entertain the fear that came 
to her mind, that her husband meant to 
desert her. He had promised in his letter 
— ' a promise costs nothing,' he had said 
to himself as he set down the words — to 
write again when he reached London, 
and give her instructions how to come 
to him. To this she clung ; but, as she 
pondered the matter, she observed that 
he gave no address in London where a 
letter might reach him ; that, indeed, while 
he was still able to communicate with her 
if he chose, she was practically cut off 
from all knowledge of him. It might be 
mere inadvertence, an omission caused by- 
haste in writing ; but it was an omission 
that served to depress still more Janet's 
already burdened heart. Meanwhile — he 
iad not forgotten to mention this — she 
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was to tell no one of her marriage. ' It 
may hinder the possibility of our ever 
coming together,' was the threat by which 
he enforced his command. 

She resolved to obey it, in spite of the 
instinctive distrust which had sprung up 
already, full grown, in her heart, and 
which seemed to cast a sinister light on 
the motive of Cooper's request ; she would 
obey, half out of loyalty to her husband, 
half because it seemed to her useless to 
announce a fact which almost no one 
would believe. And what would it profit 
her ? She would be no happier though 
all the world called her George Cooper's 
wife, if he himself did not claim and 
acknowledge her as such. And yet, as 
the sudden dart of joy and terror which 
had pierced her the previous night re- 
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turned again, * God !' she prayed, * let 
it be possible to tell of our marriage with- 
out injuring him, before it is impossible to 
conceal it without injuring me/ 

She stayed at home all that day ; but 
next morning she strove to resume her 
work at the factory. She found the air 
of the work-room afire with pleasant gossip ; 
for there is one sort of good news that 
travels as fast as any ill, among women at 
least. A marriage is a marriage, the 
culminating point of life in their eyes; 
and there is not one in a hundred of them 
who would not sooner look at a bride in 
a white gown than at an angel from heaven. 
The factory-girls were full of Hugh Bos- 
well's betrothal to Isabel Carfrae, full to 
overflowing of accounts of how it all took 
place, and ready to fight with each other 
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over their contradictory narratives of what 
he said to her and she said to him. The 
grinding of the machinery and the clatter 
of the looms set themselves to a wedding 
march, and the swift -flying shuttles seemed 
tremblingly alive to the excitement of the 
news. How the details of such a personal 
event became so publicly known within 
twenty-four hours I do not profess to 
explain ; the immediate dissemination of 
facts belonging to one's private life is one 
of the inexplicable miracles of existence. 

Perhaps Janet Ranken was less moved 
by the news than any other woman in the 
place. 

*Well, what though Mr. Boswell is 
gaun to be married?' was her pettish reply 
to the girl who told her of it. ' It's his 
business, and not ours ; we'll be neither 
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the better nor the worse for it.' And she 
walked up to her looms without further 
remark. 

* That's a queer way to tak' it!' ex- 
claimed Annie Shaw, looking after Janet's 
retreating figure with a puzzled air. 
*What on earth is she so short about? 

Unless Goodness ! surely she never 

did think the maister liked her, because 
he was a wee bit civil to her. But there's 
nae kennin'.' 

Janet hardly thought of what she had 
been told ; her mind was too full of her 
own trouble. A sleepless night had shaken 
her nerves still further, and it took all the 
power left in her trembling fingers, her 
aching head, and her sinking heart to 
enable her to attend to her work. But 
when Mr. Boswell passed through the 
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room about noon she remembered his hap- 
piness, and glanced at him with a faint 
congratulating smile. 

Hugh had abandoned himself to his joy 
by this time, and was now resting in a 
sort of beatified content. Everything 
seemed bright to him that day, and Janet's 
face, sad beneath its poor pitiful attempt 
at gladness, struck him as a blot on the 
sunshine. He paused by her, and looked 
for a moment at the large eyes, grown 
strained and almost colourless, the droop- 
ing mouth, and trembling, feverish hands, 
before he spoke to her. 

' You look ill, Janet,' he said at last ; 
' worse than you did two days ago when 
the shuttle struck you. Why did you 
come back so soon ?' 

* My face is a' richt noo,' she answered, 
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putting her reply into the smallest possible 
number of words. 

' Perhaps so ; but you don't seem to 
have got over the shock. I think you 
had better go home for to-day. 1 am sure 
your head aches, and the constant noise 
here must make it worse. Another day s 
rest will put you right.' 

'No, itllnot; I dinna want rest. I'm 
best at my work.' 

' 1 am sure you're not,' Hugh persisted ; 
' you look completely knocked up. I am 
going to speak as your master,' he added, 
with a smile, ' and order you to go home 
under pain of dismissal from the factory. 
You see, I am speaking in my own inter- 
est ; for I am certain you can't attend 
properly to your looms while you are as ill 
as you seem at present ; you will probably 
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spoil the web somehow. Now to-morrow 
you'll return to your work like a giant 
refreshed; able to do twice as much as 
usual.' 

The kind words broke down Janet's self- 
control, which had been but weak before. 
The tears, already perilously near, would no 
longer be restrained, and her sobs almost 
choked her. 

Hugh stood looking at her, somewhat 
aghast, overwhelmed with that bewilder- 
ment with which men usually regard a 
weeping woman — a feeling composed of a 
good deal of sympathy, a little annoyance, 
and a thorough lack of comprehension ; 
combined with a guilty consciousness of 
having been in some unknown and unde- 
finable way the cause of the outburst. 

* My dear girl, don't cry so !' he ex- 
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claimed, in a tone of amiable vexation. 
Then, turning to the girl at the next loom, 
he said, ' Go home with her, please ; she 
ought to have some one to look after 
her.' 

Jeanie Mason pushed officiously forward, 
and tried to draw Janet s arm within hers. 

' Come wi' me, Janet, my woman, and 
tell me a' about it,' she said, in tones more 
perceptibly inquisitive than sympathetic. 

But Janet, with a sudden self-repression 
as characteristically hysteric as her pre- 
vious emotion, thrust her would-be com- 
forter aside, and said : 

'Thank you, Mr. Boswell, I will go^ 
since you wish it,' in the calmest of tones ; 
and, in spite of her tear-stained cheeks^ 
held her head proudly aloft, as, with set 
teeth and clenched hands, she walked down 
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the long room between the two rows of 
excited, curiously-staring women. 

Hugh heaved a sigh of relief as she 
disappeared; he was glad to have the 
* scene ' at an end. So he went away, and 
strove not to think too continually of 
Isabel till his day's work was over. 

Macnair, coming into the workroom a 
little later, asked where Janet was, (for 
he had seen her at work earlier in the 
day,) and was told that Mr. Boswell had 
' stopped to speak to her, at which she had 
burst into tears, and had then, at her 
masters request, gone home. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Dr. Lorimer resembled his sister with 
such similarity as weakness may bear to 
strength. In feature and colouring they 
were much alike, but over the brother's 
countenance there hung a continual cloud 
of fretful anxiety, which bore but a slight 
kinship with the grave sadness, occasion- 
ally lit up with a flash of satire, which 
rested on Lindsay's face. He was em- 
phatically a worried man — a man who met 
all his troubles half-way, made up others 
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to keep them company, and then tried to 
evade the guests he had invited. He had 
foresight without forethought, and was 
a mixture of prudence and impulse, which 
resulted, as such combinations usually do, 
in his acting on impulse himself and de- 
manding prudence of others. He never 
took a step without debating and hesitating 
for a long time, but failing to come to any 
reasoned decision, he usually, out of sheer 
impatience, acted impulsively at the last ; 
and then returned to doubts, more de- 
sponding than before, of the wisdom of 
what he had done. 

' It doesn't matter what you decide to 
do, Alec,' Lindsay had said once, when 
weary of debating the pros and cons of 
some unimportant question ; ' in either 
case you are sure to repent it.' 
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For this speech she had been rebuked ; 
accused of selfishness and lack of sisterly- 
affection ; and it was now a favourite 
article of Dr. Lorimer's creed that he 
cared for his sister far more than she did 
for him. The step beyond this was to 
conclude that he was sacrificing his life 
to her, because he gave her the shelter of 
his roof and the privilege of seeing to his 
dinners and mending his socks. This idea 
had become more clear and fixed in his 
mind since he had fallen in love with May 
Laing, an event which had occurred about 
six months before the beginning of this 
story. 

The manner of its occurrence had been 
characteristic. For six years he had cher- 
ished an impartial admiration for three 
young ladies. Each of them had charms 
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— personal, intellectual, or pecuniary ; 
none possessed that perfect combination 
of all three attractions which Dr. Lorimer 
would have liked. But, as it chanced, 
two of them found lovers less exigSant 
than the doctor. They married ; and Miss 
Laing, the survivor, so to speak, being left 
stranded on the shore of his heart, became 
at once, through the wonderful action of 
man's vanity, the only woman he had ever 
loved. Had he been forced to make a 
decision between the three, he would as- 
suredly have regretted his choice, and 
have compared his wife unfavourably with 
those who might have filled that onerous 
post ; but fate having taken the decision 
out of his hands, he could comfortably 
submit to its action and make-believe that 
it was his own. 
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But, lest he should lack something to 
fret about, there arose in his mind a new 
conundrum — what would become of Lind- 
say if he married? He discussed the 
point with his sister, who took it with 
a lightness he regarded as heartless. He 
declined to consider any suggestion she 
made. 

' I think I could make a living by teach- 
ing music,' she said. ' I know that I play 
the violin well. I can sing passably, 
though my voice is not great. I could 
show others how to do better than 
myself.' 

' You would never earn bread-and-butter 
that way.' 

'Then I could go into some family as 
governess or companion.' 

A sort of upper servant ! In my 
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position I can't afford to have you do 
that !' 

Lindsay thought that if her life was to 
be guided by her brother's idea of his 
position rather than by her own require- 
ments, he ought to be responsible for such 
provision as his notion of his own import- 
ance demanded ; but pride forbade the 
expression of such a thought. 

' Then a housekeeper/ she went on. 
* You could give me a testimonial.' 

' That's worse ; and, besides, people seem 
to consider you good-looking, and that 
would be against you.' 

' What remains, I wonder, for a woman 
who has been brought up to no trade or 
profession ? Hospital nursing is not con- 
sidered derogatory to one's dignity, be- 
cause it is possible to throw a veil of 
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philanthropy over the harsh fact that one 
wants to earn a living, but I should hate 
the drudgery of it. If I might study 
medicine, indeed ' 

' Good heavens ! I would sooner see you 
dead than doing any such thing. You 
know my opinions.' 

' Oh, yes ; 1 know your opinions. 

But as my future seems to cause so much 
anxiety, I thought that even a wrong 
way out of the diflSculty was better than 
none.' 

' You don't sympathize with my anxiety, 
it's evident.' 

* Indeed I do ; I share it. You don't be- 
lieve that, I know ; yet as it is I who must 
work, or starve, it ought to be tolerably 
clear !' 
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'You don't seem to understand the 
position.' 

' I think I can imagine it. A woman 
for whom a man has no further use is a 
nuisance, whatever the relation she has 
hitherto borne to him. Yes, the super- 
fluous woman is the most tiresome problem 
of the day. I wish I was not a superfluous 
woman. I have read that a tadpole can 
choose of what sex the frog it is to grow 
to will be. I wish I had been a tadpole. 
Then if thought, and care, and starvation 
could have done it — starvation is the one 
essential, I believe — 1 would have avoided 
this predicament. 1 might have died in 
the process of development. At the worst, 
I should have been only a superfluous 
male.' 
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' For heaven's sake talk sense, Lindsay/ 
said the doctor, severely. ' This is a prac- 
tical question.' 

'And my application of scientific fact 
is unpractical, I suppose. Well, since I 
habitually make my own bonnet and 
gowns, suppose I set up a milliner's shop,* 
answered Lindsay, wearily. 

She had gone through this scene so 
often and with so little variation that she 
was tired of it. At first, though it had an- 
gered her, it had amused her too ; now 
the amusement had fled, and only the 
anger remained. 

For she felt that there was some in- 
gratitude in her brother's anxiety. While 
he had needed her help and companion- 
ship, he had given no thought to her 
ultimate destiny ; now that he had found 
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a substitute for her, he gave himself credit 
for more than usual fraternal affection be- 
cause he asked himself — and her — what 
was to become of her. 

' And people wonder that I am cynical !* 
she said to herself, as she waited for the 
outburst of irritation that was sure to 
follow her last remark. 

It came duly. 

' What on earth do you mean by making 
such suggestions ? You know what 1 mean. 
Can't you marry ?' 

That * can't you marry T was the in- 
variable climax to these interviews, Dr. 
Lorimer's one suggestion towards the 
settlement of the question under dis- 
cussion ; and when he brought up the old 
conundrum, Lindsay waited for the old 
remark with a sort of resigned impatience. 
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She was resigned because she was so used 
to it, impatient to get it over. 

' No, I can't,' she answered, briefly. 

*But you should; all women should 
marry,' he went on. 

* All women can't, unless the marriage 
laws are revised and every man is allowed 
to take two wives.' 

The doctor looked shocked at the im- 
propriety of this suggestion, but he passed 
it over in silence. 

'Does Boswell mean anything?' he. 
asked, sharply. 

A softer look came into Lindsay's face, 
though a touch of mischief lay deep down 
in her eyes. 

'Anything matrimonial, you mean? 
Yes, he does. He came here to-night to tell 
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me of his engagement to Isabel Carfrae.' 
The doctor rose from his seat, aghast at 
the information. 

* You don't mean it !' he exclaimed. 
^ You can't mean, Lindsay, that you have 
let that raw schoolgirl take him out of 
your fingers.' 

*The raw schoolgirl was in love with 
him,' answered Lindsay, coldly. ' I wasn't. 
There is a certain power in sincerity, be- 
lieve me.' 

Dr. Lorimer knew nothing of Bos- 
well's proposal to his sister. As a matter 
of honour, Lindsay had kept the fact to 
herself. As a matter of cowardice, she 
had been glad to do so ; knowing how 
wroth her brother would have been at her 
refusing so rich a man. 
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'Good heavens! how did you manage 
it ?' the doctor went on. 

*I didn't manage it. It managed 
itself.' 

' You know what I mean. Most men 
seem to think you the handsomest girl in 
Queenshope, and here you are, at five-and- 
twenty, as far from being married as you 
were at seventeen. I thought Boswell 
wanted you, and I took it for granted you 
wanted him, or you would never have 
wasted your time and attention on that 
philanthropic nonsense of his. It is your 
own fault if you have missed your chance ; 
any girl with an ounce of sense could hook 
Boswell. All I can say is that, if you had 
the chance of marrying him and have let 
it slip, you are either very stupid or very 
inconsiderate.' 
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Lindsay had listened to her brother's 
words quietly, though her customary look 
of scorn was faintly tinged with disgust. 
As he finished his tirade — 

' Inconsiderate ! Towards whom ?' she 
asked, coldly. 

' Towards me. I asked May Laing to- 
night to be my wife ; and I could not have 
done so if I had not thought you were 
going to be settled soon. And now you 
have let Isabel Carfrae, a brown-skinned, 
featureless, chit of a girl catch Boswell. If 
I had known how things stood, of course I 
would have said nothing to May, being 
obliged to look after you ; and then she 
would have been sure to have married 
some fool or another, and wrecked my 
life.' 

Dr. Lorimer's voice became piteous as 
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he spoke of the misfortune which would 
now never befal him. 

' She can't care for you much if she is 
capable of such faithlessness,' retorted 
Lindsay. 

' Care for me I She loves me with all 
her heart, the little darling!' exclaimed 
Alec, while a brighter look came over his 
face, and softened Lindsay's heart. But, 
as was his wont, he spoiled his advantage 
by returning to the attack. ' It would be- 
come you better if you cared for me half 
as much.' 

Lindsay was silent. There are some dis- 
cussions in which a woman cannot have 
the last word, and such a reproach as this 
was unanswerable. 

' What on earth is the use of your beauty 
and talent if they don't get you a hus- 
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band !' he went on ; and his words brought 
Lindsay back to her ordinary sarcastic self. 

' I have never thought of that/ she re- 
plied, 'but it suggests another question. 
Suppose beauty and talent are given to a 
woman by Providence only to enable her 
to capture a husband, what is the use of 
them after she has succeeded in the task?* 

Dr. Lorimer ignored this remark. 

' Let the matter rest,' he said, and im- 
mediately took it up in a new form. * Have 
you noticed Lewis TurnbuU ?' he asked. 

'Frequently. He is not a beautiful 
object.' 

' He is a very good fellow, and a capital 
lawyer.' 

' I will remember that when I am in legal 
difficulties.' 

* He admires you too ; what are you 
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going to do with him? Answer me at 
once !' said Alec, losing his temper, for no 
reason drawn from the special point the 
conversation had arrived at. 

* Certainly.' The sister's coldness in- 
creased in proportion to the brother's heat. 

* I mean to do nothing with Mr. Turnbull ; 
I have no use for him.' 

' Will you marry him if he asks you ?' 

' It is not usual to answer that question 
before it is asked.' 

' Will you or will you not ?' 

Suddenly Lindsay flashed out into a 
burst of anger that outweighed all her 
brother's fretfulness. 

* Have you no respect for me?' she cried, 

* that you catechise me in such a fashion ? 
Would you have your sister shame herself 
by scheming to attract the attention of a 
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man she does not care for ? And it is not 
one man you would have me struggle for ; 
but anybody who can afford to keep me. 
Failing Mr. Boswell, I must try for Lewis 
TurnbuU, not because I have any regard 
for either, but because either of them can 
provide me with rather more food and 
clothing than I absolutely require — a high 
ideal for a woman's ambition, truly ! You 
men have cause to despise us when we 
marry for such motives ; but you have no 
right to degrade us by trying to force us 
into the selfish cowardice of such a sin. I 
am not such a coquette as to say I will 
win this or that man who has shown me 
some courtesy ; nor so lacking in womanly 
reticence as to say that I will accept or re- 
fuse a man who has not offered himself to 
me. " Marry, marry, marry !" That is 
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your endless cry. Do you love me so little 
that you do not care whether or not I 
respect my husband, whether I can even 
tolerate him? Imagine another brother 
speaking like you, and advising May Laing 
to marry you whether she loves you or not/ 

'That's different. May does love me,' 
said the doctor, missing the point of the 
argument altogether, his treasured logic 
shaken out of him by the indignation of 
his sister's words. 

* I hope so,' answered Lindsay. ' I could 
not bear to think she didn't. I am prouder 
for you than you are for me. I could not 
bear the idea of your marrying anybody 
whom you did not love and who did not 
love you. But I claim the same right a& 
you — to marry for love or to remain as I 
am.' 
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* You need not be so fierce,' protested 
her brother, in tones of fretful apology, 
* I didn't mean to irritate you. There is 
nothing so very dreadful in a brother 
wanting to be sure that his sister is secured 
from want, especially under the circum- 
stances. For till you marry, I can't. I 
must tell May that our engagement is a 
very hopeless one, and offer to release her.' 

' No, Alec ; that's unnecessary.' 
' My mind is made up.' And Dr. Lori- 
mer walked towards the door to show the 
irrevocable nature of his decision. 
Lindsay overtook him mid-way. 

* Alec, you must not say that. I can't 
interfere with your happiness. Don't 
trouble about me.' 

' You think me very selfish, evidently.' 
'Oh, no; I don't. I know you mean 
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kindly, though I don't think you take the 
right way about it always. But I'll do 
anything to please you. I'll even marry, 
rather than spoil your hopes — that is, if I 
possibly can.' 

Alec softened at the concession, and put 
his arm round her. 

'TurnbuU spoke to me to-day about 
you.' 

'Oh!' 

She shivered a little, and her brother 
held her a little more closely, lest she 
should slip out of his clasp at what he had 
to say. He believed in proximity. With- 
out reasoning out the matter, he had come 
to know that the nearer his sister was to 
him, the more did her affection for him 
dominate her intellectual comprehension 
of the merits and defects of his argument. 
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He could often win her surrender of some 
point by a kiss. He might have done it 
oftener, had he not been too Scotch to be 
able to kiss his sister without derogating^ 
in some degree from the integrity of his 
manhood. All affection was passionate 
with Lindsay Lorimer. She did not care 
for many people, indeed she could be said 
to love none but her brother and Isabel 
Carfrae ; and, in order to comply with the 
wishes of these two, she gladly threw her 
own desires, and even her own reason, 
overboard. She even longed to be oftener 
able to do so, finding, as women do, that 
reason was a burden and self-love a chain. 
^ 1 gave TurnbuU no answer,' the doctor 
went on. 'You aren't compromised in 
the least. I told him I could not answer 
for your feelings ; and indeed at the time 
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I still believed that you would make it up 
with Boswell. But, since that is not to 
be, I think you ought to consider this pro- 
posal. He is a good fellow, Lin, and very 
much in love with you. He is well enough 
off, and he has no faults — that is, none to 
speak of,* said the doctor, as an after- 
thought; for, in truth, he had a profes- 
sional cognisance of one or two defects in 
the young lawyer s character. ' He's not 
an Adonis, I admit ; but a sensible, clever 
girl like you should be above thinking 
only of a man's looks. You're past the 
schoolgirl age now.' 

' Yet you want to have a pretty wife, 
Alec,' remarked Lindsay, with a touch of 
depressed satire. 

' Men are different,' explained her bro- 
ther, marching towards the safe shelter of 
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generalization. ' Of course they care more 
about beauty than women do ; it is right 
that they should. If you have nothing 
against TurnbuU but his plainness, I don't 
think you would be justified in rejecting 
him.' 

'It isn't merely the ugliness, it's the 
kind of ugliness,' explained Lindsay, in- 
explicitly. 'It indicates so much — such 
profound self-satisfaction, and — and every- 
thing.' 

' Well, hang it, if a man is earning a 
decent living in a decent way, he has a 
right to respect himself,' returned her 
brother, bringing her straying words down 
to the trodden highway of daily life, and 
causing thereby a considerable change in 
their meaning. 

' But I wish I had known of Bos well's 
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engagement and your aversion to the idea 
of marrying TurnbuU before I went to 
the Laings' to-night. In that case I should 
have said nothing to May yet. But I had 
thought of late that you rather encour- 
aged TurnbuU, and I fancy he thinks so 
too. And, as I said before, I want you 
married before myself 

Dr. Lorinier had already fixed a possible 
date for his wedding, without considering 
his sister's convenience ; but he had really 
forgotten that fact at the moment, and the 
brotherly devotion he spoke of showing 
served its purpose. Lindsay's wrath had 
melted away now. Her coldness was her 
only useful weapon, and anger always left 
her weak. Contrasting herself with Alec, 
she felt that she was a miracle of selfish- 
ness, and in this remorseful frame of mind 
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she was induced to promise that she 
would at least consider Mr. Turnbull's 
addresses. 

' I can't accept him now/ she pleaded. 
* I must have a little time, a month or 
two, to get used to the idea, so don't 
encourage him to hope too much. But 
for your sake, dear, I'll try to like him.' 

At this he kissed her, and went to bed, 
whistling a soft paBan of triumph. Dr. 
Lorimer was a dull man, and his sister 
was a clever woman ; but he outwitted 
her simply because she loved him. To 
open one's heart to any human creature is 
to give that creature power to play on its 
most delicate strings, and the heaviest 
hand will produce the strongest effect. 

Left alone, Lindsay sat down to reproach 
herself comfortably over the embers of the 
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dying fire. She accepted as a proven fact 
that she was atrociously selfish, with an 
unwomanly selfishness that would sacri- 
fice her own flesh and blood for the sake 
of a stranger. The feminine mind is 
strictly legal in some things. To injure 
your brother is more absolutely criminal 
than to wrong one who is not kin to you. 
In fact, such injustice to Lewis Turnbull 
as would be involved in marrying him 
with no feeling in her heart warmer than 
toleration, did not strike her at all. She 
felt that it would be a sacrifice for her, 
but one to which she ought to submit for 
Alec's sake ; her possible duty to her pro- 
spective bridegroom did not enter her 
mind. He had indeed no place in her 
mournful musings. But she thought 
sadly of Hugh Boswell, and reproached 
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herself for having refused him. She had 
known at the time she did so that, apart 
from the question of love, which was re- 
presented in her mind by a few vague 
ideals, she had such a liking for Hugh as 
would have insured her happiness as his 
wife, and probably also his happiness as 
her husband. She understood and sym- 
pathized with his aims and difficulties; 
and, by the very temperance of her affec- 
tion, she would have been more lenient 
towards his failures and his occasional fits 
of despondency than if she had cared 
deeply for him. She would have been 
contented with him as he was, whereas 
love would have made her passionately 
ambitious for him. Altogether, had she 
married Hugh, it would have been an 
ideal manage de raison^ and probably 
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more successful than many love-matches. 
But it chanced that, when she had 
thought the question out to this point, 
and was prepared to act on the conclusion 
to which she had come, she discovered 
that Isabel Carfrae's heart had surren- 
dered itself unasked to Boswell. Isabel 
herself did not know this as well as 
Lindsay did, not being of a self-question- 
ing nature, but merely a most womanly 
woman, gentle and clinging, and self- 
willed only in the matter of loyalty to her 
friends. It was her softness that Lindsay 
loved. It gave her something to caress, 
which was a matter of necessity to Dr. 
Lorimer's sister, and one that family cir- 
cumstances did not readily yield her. 
Therefore it had seemed to her an impera- 
tive duty to renounce the chance of be* 
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coming Boswell's wife, and to do her 
subtle best to transfer his love to her 
friend, who had a home one or two shades 
less congenial than her own. and who was 
so much less able than she to bear hard- 
ness and disappointment. To secure her 
a peaceful and happy life seemed a fine 
thing for her to do, a thing that dazzled 
ter conscience; so Miss Lorimer played 
Providence, with what results to Hugh 
and Isabel time would show. The imme- 
diate result to herself had been to bring 
down upon her her brother's anger, to 
make her doubt if she had not sacrificed 
his welfare to her friend's, and to leave 
her pledged to consider, if not to accept, 
the attentions of Lewis TurnbuU, who was 
on the whole as distasteful to her as any 
man could be — altogether a very unsatis- 
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factory end to come from a well-meant and 
consciously self-sacrificing action. 

Lindsay felt that it was so, yet could 
see no better solution of the difficulty ; 
and so, having decided that the unfortu- 
nate consequence of one ill-advised renun- 
ciation must needs be another, she cried 
herself to sleep like any school-girl. 

'Was it only for this,' she exclaimed, 
' that I gave up a chance of happiness, 
and tried to be honourable and true ? — 
only that I might be forced into a detest- 
able bondage ? Oh ! how I shall hate it^ 
how I shall hate him^ and yet for Alec's 
sake I must do it ! Oh, is there no way 
but this ?' 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The summer before this story opens, Mr. 
Lewis TurnbuU had gone to Switzerland 
for his summer holiday. The fact is not 
in itself important, for to this day no man 
has ever heard Mr. TurnbuU express an 
opinion regarding the scenery, climate, or 
inhabitants of that country, though he 
came back an authority on routes and 
hotels ; but it chanced that, while there, 
he met with an old schoolfellow of his, 
one Basil Warrender. In those bygone 
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schooldays the two had not been very good 
friends. Warrender had thought Turn- 
bull ' a bit of a sneak,' while TftrnbuU had 
looked upon Warrender as ' queer,' chiefly 
because he was apt to get excited on 
occasions other than the traditions of 
schoolboy life warranted. One always 
despises a fellow for being queer, and this 
fundamental contempt had been increased 
when a rumour came to TurnbuU's ears 
that his old class-mate had gone in for art. 
He despised art; he did not think it quite 
respectable ; still, a certain kindly feeling 
arose in his soul when he met Warrender 
at the Swiss hotel, especially as the latter 
seemed to have a certain command over 
foreign tongues which was convenient in 
emergencies. His geniality even went so 
far as to lead him to say : 
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' You've taken to painting, haven't you ? 
Hope you're getting on/ 

' Oh ! I'm not making a fortune ; it's 
uphill work,' replied the artist* 

* I suppose so ; there isn't much money 
to be got in your line,' said TurnbuU, with 
a fine instinctive courtesy, while a pleas- 
ing glow pervaded his frame as he thought 
of the business and the good, sound, steady 
clients his father had bequeathed to him. 
He felt, of course, that it was right and 
fitting that he should be richer than War- 
render; he never doubted that it was 
more respectable for people to make wills 
and marriage settlements, and quarrel with 
each other occasionally, than to decorate 
their houses with pictures. But he did 
not feel unkindly towards the other, in 
spite of his contempt, and when they were 
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parting, he had said, * You might come to 
Queenshope and spend a day or two with 
me/ 

Warrender had not responded effusively. 

* I don't know when I shall be in Scot- 
land. I'm in London now, you see, and 
once you're there, even if you're a nobody, 
the place seems to get a hold on you, and 
you're not quite happy anywhere else. 
But you're sure to be in town now and 
then; come and look me up.' 

With that he had gone away, and 
straightway forgotten Mr. Lewis TurnbuU. 

TurnbuU, however, had not forgotten 
Warrender, and early in the following 
spring he had invited him to pay the visit 
he had spoken of, adding to his note of 
invitation a few words about a portrait he 
wanted him to paint. 
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The invitation had surprised Warrender 
considerably, but one thing had surprised 
hiin more — that he had accepted it. 

'Who but a fool would come to Scot- 
land in March!' he exclaimed, with a 
shiver of irritation as the train bore him 
along through sodden fields and damp- 
stained dykes, feeling half inclined to 
begin his return journey as soon as he 
should reach Queenshope station. It is- 
true that Scotland was his native land^ 
but a Scot who has settled in England, 
does not usually revisit his mother country, 
however warmly his heart may throb for 
her, in the bleakest of her inclement sea- 
sons ; nor does he choose for his residence 
a noisy, bustling, manufacturing town^ 
even though it possesses a cathedral as old 
as the days of Wallace, and lies betweea 
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misty blue hills and a shimmering, restless, 
ever-varying sea. This expedition was 
evidently a folly; and when he thought 
of the portrait TurnbuU wished hira to 
make, which he assumed to be his host's 
own, Warrender's ill-humour increased. 

'He'll be disgusted with it when it is 
finished,* he said, savagely. * It is not my 
fault that he's an ugly, sullen idiot, but 
he'll consider me responsible when he sees 
his features on canvas. It is strange that 
a man can gaze at himself in the glass 
every day and never suspect how plain he 
is till he gets some unhappy painter to 
transcribe his ugliness for the benefit of 
the world.' And again Basil asked himself^ 
*Why was I such a fool as to come here?' 

But he did not answer his question ; for 
the true reason of his committing the 
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folly he now bewailed was simply that 
when TurnbuU's letter reached him he 
had been in a bad temper, in a state of 
mind in which he regretted having taken 
up his calling, despised the work he had 
already done, and despaired of that he 
had hoped to do ; and such an explanation 
of an impulsive action no man confesses 
even to his own soul. He had had 
similar, though less serious, fits of de- 
spondency before, and his instinct had 
always been to fly from the scene of his 
sorrow. Usually two days' idleness re- 
stored him to his normal condition ; but 
this time a week at Brighton had failed to- 
do so; and he welcomed Lewis TurnbuU's 
invitation as giving him a new distrac^ 
tion from the sense of failure that weighed 
him down. 
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The failure he bemoaned was not indeed 
his fault. It was due to no lack of earn- 
estness on his part, but rather to the 
possession of a dream, an ideal, too high 
for realization. His picture of the assas- 
sination of James I., the most ambitious 
he had yet attempted, could not be finish- 
ed because he had been unable to find a 
model for the central figure of Catherine 
Douglas, barring the door with her arm. 
He was dissatisfied with all he had seen. 
The blondes were insipid, the brunettes 
were bold ; and none of them looked 
either courageous or dignified. Some 
were childish, some were masculine ; and 
Warrender had decided that the Kate of 
his picture must above all things be wo- 
manly. Courage and fortitude she must 
have, yet betray not a touch of the 
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virago ; strong she must be, yet gentle : 
daring, yet calm : in short, such a conca- 
tenation of contradictory 'yets,' such a 
marvel of incompatible virtues as was 
never met with in human form. Failing 
to find his ideal heroine, Warrender re- 
viled the art of painting generally, and 
his own work in it in particular ; besides 
the lack of intellectuality, individuality, 
and various recondite and high-sounding 
qualities in British womanhood, as exem- 
plified in his rejected models. And this 
was the temper in which he accepted 
Lewis Turnbull's invitation to visit 
Queenshope. 

He was still grumbling at having done 
so when the train stopped. He left the 
carriage, received his portmanteau from 
the dismal recesses of the luggage-van, 
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and, turning to see if he could obtain any 
vehicle to convey him to his friend's 
house, his eye lighted on — his ideal Cath- 
erine Douglas. He almost uttered the 
name aloud as he saw the proud upright 
carriage of the girl before him, the 
shapely head which with its rippling fair 
hair was hardly hidden by a little black 
hat, the sparkling dark-blue eyes, the 
finely curved lips, straightened at the 
moment by a bewitching smile. It was 
Lindsay Lorimer; and she was merely 
pleading with the station-master to send a 
little more speedily than his duty required 
a certain hamper of drugs which had just 
arrived, and which Dr. Lorimer wanted 
to receive at once ; but it is the good for- 
tune of beautiful faces to express more 
than the possessors of them mean, some- 
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times more than they are capable of 
meaning. 

While terminating her conversation with 
the station-master, Lindsay became con- 
scious of Warrender's gaze, and when she 
had reached a satisfactory conclusion she 
turned to meet it* Basil could not know 
that the colour in her cheeks was faintly 
deeper than usual; but Lindsay herself 
was conscious of it, and was a little angry 
with herself that the glance of a (doubtless 
impertinent) stranger should shake her 
composure ever so slightly. By way of 
compensation, she looked at him with that 
expression of as much indifference as is 
compatible with a recognition of the exist- 
ence of the individual who comes within 
the range of vision, which is one of the 
most powerful weapons in a lady's armoury. 

VOL. I. N 
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It is much superior to the scornful glance 
of the vulgar dame, and infinitely more 
discomposing than the air of looking 
through one which inexperienced women 
affect; for, trying as it is to have one's 
existence ignored, it is more endurable 
than to have it admitted as one of the 
trivial and uninteresting facts of the uni- 
verse. But the glance was wasted on 
Warrender, who at that moment desired 
only 'to look upon her beauty, nothing 
further,' and was so innocent of all thought 
of discourtesy as to be unconscious that 
he was guilty of it. The sincerity of the 
indifierence Lindsay's face expressed may 
be inferred from the fact that in the couple 
of seconds it took her to walk past Warren- 
der she acquired a very distinct impression 
of his appearance, and was troubled with 
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speculations as to his identity during 
the remainder of her walk towards 
Birkenhall. 

Birkenhall was the name of the Car- 
fraes' house ; and Lindsay was on her way 
thither to offer due congratulations to 
Isabel Carfrae on her engagement to Hugh 
Boswell. 

Birkenhall was a very aggressive place. 
It stood upon a low hill on the outskirts 
of Queenshope, and seemed by its appear- 
ance intended to challenge attention as 
being the very ideal of what builders term 
a ' desirable villa residence.' A young 
and sickly birch-tree on each side of the 
entrance gate gave the name of the house 
its excuse. These could not be called 
successful examples of arboriculture ; but 
the hollies and laurels that enclosed the 
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garden, the supremely well-kept lawn, and 
mathematically exact flower-beds, all sug- 
gested the idea that art had not only 
assisted nature but meant eventually to 
supersede it. The intrusive daisy was 
there nipped in the bud, as was every 
simple flower that strove to grow as 
Nature bade it. Once an insolent butter- 
cup had thrust itself in among the shrubs 
under pretext of being a hypericum or 
some other long-named plant ; but the 
fearful threats of dismissal with which 
Mrs. Carfrae overwhelmed her gardener 
on discovering this enormity, render it 
unlikely that such an accident will occur 
again. 

Certainly Birkenhall was a fine place. 
It was not indeed so large as Fawnspark, 
but in the eyes of its master and mistress 
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it was much more trim and complete. In 
it there were not, as in Hugh Boswell's 
house, long corridors, mullioned windows, 
panelled walls : that imitation of the un- 
cultured tastes of our ancestors — or per- 
haps of other people's ancestors — in which 
many persons in this generation indulge. 
Birkenhall was nothing if not modern. It 
had more bay-windows than any other 
house in or near Queenshope ; and there 
was so much plate-glass about the whole 
place, in windows, doors, and mirrors, that 
one's first instinct on entering was to ex- 
press a hope that it was all insured. Some 
visitors gave utterance to their natural 
curiosity on this subject, and the remark 
was always received as a compliment. There 
were Venetian blinds to every one of these 
windows — 'even in the servants' bed- 
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rooms/ said Mrs. Carfrae, with justifiable 
pride at having spared no expense in 
making her house complete. The said 
blinds were in colour a fine arsenical 
green ; and as the drawing-room was up- 
holstered in blue velvet the contrast of 
hue in that apartment was vivid, to say 
the least of it. 

There had been rejoicing and cham- 
pagne in the Carfrae household when 
Isabel, on coming home to dinner, had 
announced with many blushes that Hugh 
Boswell had asked her to be his wife. 
Unfortunately Isabel did not care for the 
champagne, and the tone of the rejoicing 
had jarred a little upon her mind. She 
had loved Boswell so long, and with so 
little hope of winning love in return, that 
now her happiness at being his betrothed 
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wife was solemn in its intensity, passing 
by pride and passion* to melt into the 
religion of love. Whereas her brother 
and sister-in-law were only triumphant, 
and that not so much because Boswell 
loved Isabel as because the richest man 
they knew purposed marrying her. 

Andrew contented himself with repeat- 
ing again and again, 'Well, Isa, you're a 
lucky girl !' and making approximate esti- 
mates of the amount of Hugh's income. 
Occasionally he threw a good-natured jest 
— the good-natured jest of a thick-skinned 
man — at his wife. 

'Ah, Jeanie, you would never have 
looked at me if you could have had the 
chance of Hugh Boswell, like Isa there.' 

Mrs. Carfrae smiled and tossed her 
head, but did not contradict the aspersion^ 
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either because she felt it to be too absurd 
to merit formal denial, or because she was 
conscious that it was true. Perhaps she 
hardly noticed her husband's words, being 
occupied in looking at the matter from her 
own point of view. 

' I don't think May Laing has had much 
hope of catching Mr. Boswell for a long 
time,' she took up the strain. ' She saw 
that Dr. Lorimer was the best chance she 
was likely to get. But Jessie has always 
had the idea that her district-visiting would 
take his fancy. And Nellie Dick, too, 
rushing after the poor man every week of 
his life to beg him to subscribe to some 
scheme or other. Just like a minister's 
daughter I They always think they can 
beg their way into a man's heart by taking 
money out of his pocket. But she might 
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have known that a dowdy like her would 
never be asked to be mistress of Fawns- 
park. You're not tall, Isabel, and your 
figure's too slight yet, but you're not a 
dowdy. Only you'll have to take care 
how you dress when you're married. You 
Jook best in simple things, but of course 
Mrs. Boswell's gowns will have to be hand- 
some. But, so long as you stick to plain 
clothes, you'll be all right ; but don't risk 
figured things except in very thin ma- 
terials.' 

Mrs. Carfrae's lecture was interrupted 
by her husband. 

' He is wasting a lot of money on those 
philanthropic fads of his ; but, even allow- 
ing for that, Boswell's income can't be less 
than four thousand a year. By Jove, 
Isabel, you have made a good shot !' 
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* Andrew ! Jeanie 1' cried poor Isabel, ' I 
wish you wouldn't talk like that I I don't 
care how much money Hugh has ; I would 
marry him if he hadn't a penny, and I 
knew I should never get a new gown as 
long as I lived.' And, with the expression 
of these terrible sentiments on her lips, 
she left the room. 

'You should do nothing of the sort,* 
Jeanie called out after her as the door 
closed ; but Andrew contented himself 
with smiling a smile of superior wisdom at 
his sister's foolish words. 

Mrs. Carfrae had not yet uttered her 
highest note of triumph. She knew that 
it would obviously distress Isabel, and 
that her husband, who after all loved his 
sister according to his nature, would resent 
her being vexed to-day. His words jarred 
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upon her feelings often enough, but he 
never wounded her wilfully. But Jeanie 
could not restrain this particular jubila- 
tion, so she waited till she caught her 
sister-in-law in the drawing-room, when 
Andrew was left alone to sit over his wine. 
(As a matter of fact, he preferred whisky- 
and- water, but he considered ' sitting over 
his wine 'to be * the correct thing,* and so 
conscientiously kept the decanters before 
him till he had finished his glass of spirit, 
and locked them in the side-board before 
he rejoined his women-kind.) 

Isabel was sitting by the fire, whose red 
glow woke a deep soft light in her dark 
eyes; but Mrs. Carfrae took the poker, 
and broke it all up into riotous, dancing 
flames. 

' There, I call that more comfortable !* 
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she exclaimed, as she threw herself into 
a low wide easy-chair. * And now we can 
talk over the whole matter, my dear ; for 
men, the very best of them, never take 
up the question of marriage from the right 
point of view.' 

Isabel privately shared this opinion, 
and, being glad of sympathy in her joy, 
nestled closer to her sister-in-law'js side. 

' Well, I'm glad Mr. Boswell has come 
to the point at last,' said Mrs. Carfrae, 
with a sigh of relief. ' Of course I have 
been looking for this for some time ; but 
you can never quite tell what a man 
means till he says it in plain words. And 
though he is a nice fellow, and the mar- 
riage is all we could wish for you, and 
more than you might have expected — ' 
here Mrs. Carfrae paused to take breath 
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before announcing the conclusion to which 
this was the preamble — * Hugh Boswell 
is not what I should call a reliable man.' 

* Jeanie !' exclaimed Isabel, in pained 
protest. 

'Oh, of course you won't have a word 
said against your lover — yet,' said Jeanie; 
* but you may trust me, who am a woman 
of the world.* 

That Mrs. Carfrae was as worldly as 
need be, no one could ever doubt; but 
being possessed of a large share of natural 
dulness, increased by a thick coating of 
profound self-satisfaction, it would have 
been the basest flattery to have called her 
a woman of the world. Yet by chance 
she hit on the weak point of Bos well's 
character, although, through her inca- 
pacity to understand the whole of his 
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nature, she mistook the results that were 
likely to grow from it. 

' Hugh Boswell,' she said, ' has one 
great failing : he is made to be under the 
influence of women. So much the better 
for you, Isabel, if you know how to use 
your power. If his wife has any tact, she 
should be able to twist him round her 
little finger. It is a marvel to me that he 
hasn't been caught long before now. Above 
all, considering what he is and what she 
is, it puzzles me that Lindsay Lorimer 
didn't succeed in catching him.' 

' Jeanie, you shall not speak so of Lind- 
say !' exclaimed Isabel, the more indig- 
nantly that she too wondered a little, 
though in a spirit diflferent from Mrs. 
Carfrae's, that it was not Miss Lorimer 
who was to be Hugh's wife. Long ago, 
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nearly a year before, she had been wont 
to gaze at her friend with a longing admir- 
ation that was not jealousy, and feel how 
impossible it was that Hugh could do 
otherwise than love her ; and it had been 
with an awed surprise that bordered on 
incredulity that she had seen him of late 
turning to herself. 

That Lindsay could avoid loving Hugh 
was, of course, a surmise too wildly im- 
probable to enter Isabel's brain ; but now 
that Hugh had said he loved her, (she 
thought he had said so, not being able to 
recall too distinctly the words of his pro- 
posal ; and perhaps he did love her, though 
he had delayed avowing it to himself,) she 
could not help feeling an anxious wonder 
in her loyal, tender soul lest her gain 
should be Lindsay's loss. Therefore she 
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repelled Jeanie's suggestion very strenu- 
ously. 

' You shall not speak so of Lindsay. 
She is my friend ; I love and admire her 
above every woman in the world, and you 
shall not talk of her as if she had gone 
about trying to capture Hugh. She is far 
too proud to stoop to such a thing, and 
too beautiful and fascinating to need to 
do so.' 

'Yes, she is too proud,' Mrs. Carfrae 
went on, adhering to her point, and using 
Isabel's words to support it. ' Any woman 
could see that she was just dying to get 
him — not dying for Azm, mind, but for his 
position — but she would not let him see 
how much she cared about it, and so he 
slipped through her fingers. If she had 
only looked pathetic and broken-hearted 
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over him he would have been at her feet 
in a moment. He is far too soft to resist 
a woman's tears.' 

' I don't believe a word you say about 
Lindsay,' said Isabel, obstinately. 'As 
for Hugh, if that is his worst fault I shall 
be a happy woman. I know quite well 
that he is more honourable and tender- 
hearted than most men — oh I there's no 
doubt of that — but I can't see anything to 
be afraid of in marrying a man whose 
only vice is an exaggeration of a virtue.' 

' It is just these vices that are the worst !' 
retorted Mrs. Carfrae, shrewdly. 'You 
can never eradicate them, and you can't 
guess what the consequences of them may 
be. Not that I expect any trouble from 
Miss Lorimer. He is safely out of her 
clutches now; beyond the reach of her 
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fascinations — not that I see she has any — a 
thin, pale-cheeked creature ! But she is a 
lady, and though I don't like her much I 
believe] she would scorn to disgrace herself 
by trying to captivate another woman's 
husband. No, it's not from her the 
danger to your peace will come. Hugh's 
craze for spoiling and petting his mill- 
girls is far more serious. There has 
been a good deal of laughing and talking 
about it already ; and young Charlie Laing 
wanted to make a bet with your brother 
that he would end by marrying one of 
them as his grandfather did. Of course 
his marrying among them is, one may say, 
out of the question now; but it is still 
likely enough that some of them, bold 
hizzies as they are, may try to make up to 
him, and get him into a scrape. If I were 
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you, Isabel, I would put a stop to this 
fussing over mill-hands, or a scandal will 
come of it; you may be sure.' 

Isabel's gentleness did not preclude her 
feeling indignant at these aspersions on 
her lover's character. At her sister's last 
words she rose from her chair, and went 
towards the door. As she opened it she 
turned to say, 

' I hope you have finished, Jeanie ; but 
you must understand that I cannot sit 
still and hear Hugh slandered. You must 
never utter such words about him again, 
either in my presence or out of it. In- 
deed, I don't think you have any right to 
talk of such things to me.' 

Mrs. Jeanie stared in surprise at this 
new Isabel, so different from the meek, 
gentle sister-in-law she had been so long 
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accustomed to bully. She was nettled at 
the girl's presuming to question the pro- 
priety of her remarks. 

' What nonsense !' she exclaimed, testily. 
' It is too absurd to put on such prudish 
airs. You may as well face the facts of 
life soon as late. After you have been 
married for a little time, you will see the 
justice of what I have said to-day.' 

' I would break off my engagement this 
very hour if it gave people the right to speak 
to me as you have done,' retorted Isabel, 
as she went away, leaving Mrs, Carfrae 
overwhelmed with angry mystification. 

She would have liked to scold the girl, 
or to complain of her to her brother, as 
a punishment for her keen-cutting words. 
The day before, or even that morning, she 
would have done so ; but now— oh ! won- 
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drous change wrought by a man's prefer- 
ence ! — she felt how inadvisable it was to 
quarrel with the future Mrs. Hugh Bos- 
well, so when Isabel appeared again in the 
drawing-room she assumed her most 
amiable manner, and caressed and petted 
her in a fashion which the girl strove, as a 
matter of duty, not to resent. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

This being the tone congratulation took in 
Birkenhall, it was naturally a happy thing 
for Isabel when, early in the afternoon of 
the next day, Lindsay Lorimer appeared. 
Other people found Miss Lorimer cold, 
satirical, and indiflPerent to their concerns ; 
but she was never so to Isabel. She had 
always the right words for her, and respond- 
ed easily to her demands. It was always 
to her that Isabel went for such counsel 
and sympathy as an elder sister gives a 
younger ; not to Mrs. Carfrae, who, there- 
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fore, though she had no special affection 
for Isabel, resented Lindsay's existence 
considerably. She was a woman who 
knew what her rights were — things which 
one enjoyed without needing to deserve. 

Mrs. Carfrae was generally described 
by those who meant courteously as a ' fine, 
handsome woman.' She was rather taller 
than her husband (who, like Isabel, was 
short, with dark hair and eyes), and she 
had a rapidly developing tendency to- 
wards stoutness. But she had large blue 
eyes, a clear complexion, and abundant 
brown hair; and was still, at eight-and- 
twenty, an ornamental figure. In maturer 
life she will probably be best described as 
imposing. She was without doubt the 
most contented woman in Queenshope. 
No stirring of divine despair ever dis- 
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turbed her calm. She was magnificently 
satisfied with herself and her surround- 
ings. She accepted the convenient doctrine 
that what she did not possess was not 
worth possessing; and so had the most 
utter and contemptuous disbelief in the 
wealth, beauty, and talent of others. This 
strange, and in some respects praiseworthy, 
characteristic of Mrs. Carfrae's affected 
unfavourably the popular estimate of her. 
She was believed to be a spiteful woman, 
who concealed envy rather ineffectually 
by a pretence of indifference. In truth, 
she was the very reverse ; she was a woman 
whose desires were all gratified, and whose 
sympathies were too undeveloped to let 
her realise or even believe that anything 
which did not commend itself to her taste 
could be attractive to others. 
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It was perhaps because Lindsay Lori- 
mer always shook this bovine self-content 
of hers that Mrs. Carfrae detested the 
doctor's sister so heartily. Lindsay had, 
being young when she first came to 
Queenshope, assumed that Mrs. Carfrae, 
who was only a few years her senior, and 
who had been married only a few months, 
might have some intellectual interests in 
common with her. Mrs. Carfrae had pre- 
tended to have some, had perhaps thought 
she had ; but had promptly begun to de- 
spise Lindsay's powers when she found that 
the latter did not accept her favourite 
termination to all criticism on literature, 
science, or art, — ' I speak as a married 
woman,' — as in any degree conclusive. 

Unfortunately Queenshope in general 
began to find Miss Lorimer interesting 
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just about the time Mrs. Carfrae dis- 
covered her to be the reverse ; and the 
frequenc}'' with which she had to say, ' / 
don't see anything in her,' with much 
emphasis on the personal pronoun, in 
order to correct other people's erroneous 
impressions of Lindsay's qualities, developed 
coldness into spite. 

Under these circumstances, it was a 
great consolation to Mrs. Carfrae that 
Lindsay remained unmarried. Marriage 
being the supreme object of woman's 
ambition, what worse fate could she desire 
for the^ girl she disliked than that she 
should fail to attain it ! Mrs. Carfrae did 
not indeed like to hear of any woman get- 
ting married. Matrons are of two classes : 
those amiable but trying creatures of 
match-making proclivities who would force 
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all their acquaintance into ill-fitting bonds; 
and those who have such a high opinion 
of the dignity of the holy estate that they 
think all their acquaintance unworthy to 
enter it, and look upon betrothals as an 
insulting invasion of their personal pro- 
vince. Mrs. Carfrae was of the latter 
order. The summit of utmost bliss would 
have been attained by her if she could 
hav-e been the only married woman in the 
universe. How scornfully would she then 
have looked down on a world of hapless, 
envious spinsters I This was impossible ; 
but when she felt particularly irri^ted by 
any young girl she always observed, 
cheerfully, 

* All I can say is, that I hope she will 
never get a husband ; and I don't think 
she ever will.' 
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Isabel's engagement she tolerated as a 
matter of family pride ; because, in her 
opinion, it bound the chief man in Queens- 
hope to the wheels of the Carfrae chariot ; 
and she even liked it, because it seemed 
to her that the feather now placed in her 
sister's cap had been torn from Lindsay 
Lorimer's. This idea made her completely 
happy ; what was Lindsay's loss she could 
endure being Isabel's gain. This feeling, 
however, was the one she strove most 
elaborately to conceal. 

* Yes, it's a great satisfaction to us all,' 
she said, when Lindsay had kissed Isabel 
and uttered a few words of congratulation ; 
and as she spoke Mrs. Carfrae sighed. Not 
a regretful sigh ; but a sigh of serious moral 
quality, as if she recognised that in be- 
stowing Hugh Boswell's hand upon the 
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Carfrae family Providence had rewarded her 
for some mystic and unappreciated virtue. 
'A great satisfaction 1' she repeated unctu- 
ously ; then went on : * Mr. Carfrae seems 
to think it will be a great surprise as well 
to some people, but it isn't so to me. I've 
had my eyes open, and could see that Mr. 
Boswell has been fond of Isa for years, 
since she was quite a little girl ; and never 
seriously cast an eye on anybody else — 
though he has very properly waited till 
she was of a marrying age before saying 
anything. I don't doubt he has had his 
little flirtations, and maybe has raised 
hopes he never meant to fulfil — ^young men 
are rash and thoughtless, as no doubt you 
know. Miss Lorimer ; but he never cared 
a straw for anybody but that little sister of 
mine.' 
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This was a straight thrust at Lindsay, 
who, however, had the audacity to smile 
as she answered, 

'I am glad to know that. Old love, 
that has stood the test of years of silence 
and patient hope, must always be the best, 
and most certain to last. Don't you think 
so?' she added, knowing that Mrs. Carfrae 
had, as she was often wont to boast, cap- 
tured her husband after a brief and brilliant 
campaign of ten days. 

' I don't know ; there's good love of all 
sorts. Simple people like Mr, Carfrae and 
me could know each other quite well al- 
most at first sight ; it's you clever people 
that want such a lot of finding out that 
no man ever has the courage to propose to 
you. He never knows what may be behind, 
you see.' 
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'And that makes him prudent? I 
didn't understand that; I imagined the 
unknown had always a certain fascination 
for a man.' 

' Not in a woman he thinks of marrying. 
If that has been your idea, you had better 
change your tactics as soon as you can. 
And you know, my dear, it's time you 
were settled. Speaking as a married 
woman, I can tell you that a girl has very 
little chance of catching a man after she is 
twenty-five, and you are close upon that 
age now, are you not ?' 

' Very close indeed ; within a few weeks 
of it,' replied Lindsay, with a gravity which 
made Isabel, who had been listening to 
the conversation with suppressed impa- 
tience, feel very anxious. 

She knew that that serious expression 
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on her friend's face always preluded some 
sarcastic speech, 

'And a girl can't win a husband after she 
is twenty-five !' Miss Lorimer repeated, in 
a musing tone. ' That is a serious thing ; 
very serious, above all, for married women 
who are older than that.' 

' I don't see what you mean,* said Mrs. 
Carfrae, sharply, vaguely conscious of 
satire. 

'Oh, I suppose,' Lindsay explained, 
' that if a woman has not charms to win a 
man's love then or later, she can't have 
enough to keep it, which you have often 
told me is far more difficult.' 

' That's a very different matter,' returned 
the matron ; but she evaded further ex- 
planation by ringing the bell and scolding 
the servant who answered it for not hav- 
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ing brought tea, although it wanted half- 
an-hour from the usual time for it. 

After tea, Isabel carried Lindsay off to 
her room to talk over matters quietly. 
She knew that her friend and her sister 
could not as a rule meet without fighting, 
but she had hoped against all experience 
that the circumstances of the day might 
develop more friendly feeling, and, when 
it did not, she strove to part the combatants. 
She was distressed and disappointed at 
the jangling of the two elder women, and 
the vexation showed in her face. 

Lindsay had been conscious of the pain 
her friend felt, though she took no notice 
of it till they were alone. Then she took 
Isabels hands in hers, and said, in a voice 
in which contrition was only faintly 
touched with amusement, 

VOL. I. p 
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' Forgive me, Isa.' 

' Why, what do you mean, Lindsay ?' 

' I really am ashamed of myself — of the 
spiteful things I have said during the last 
quarter-of-an-hour ; but Mrs. Carfrae has 
the faculty of bringing out the worst 
qualities of my nature. She invites in- 
sult, and I can't resist returning her shots. 
You know people are all wrong about me : 
talking of my marked individuality, and so 
forth. I have no individuality; I am just 
what others make me — and, oh, dear! why 
do they all make me bad !' 

* That's not true, Lindsay dear; you 
know it isn't. You have the strongest 
mind of anybody I know — at least, almost 
the strongest. And you are always nice 
with me ; and — and Mr. Boswell too thinks 
a great deal of you. Jeanie is trying, I 
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know; she irritates me sometimes. She 
means well, but somehow she always says 
the thing one doesn't want.' 

Lindsay laughed. 

' As for her meaning well,' she said, * it 
is possible, but not obvious, — at least, to 
me. But, if even a patient little girl like 
you gets annoyed by her, it isn't strange 
that she should madden a powder-flask like 
me. Not that I am all you think me — 
you and Mr. Boswell. You are so sweet 
that you can't help being an antidote to 
other people's sourness, and he habitually 
sees things and people in their possible 
ideals, not in their real harsh colours, and 
makes one horribly ashamed of being so 
unlike the mental portrait he has drawn.' 

' Oh ! Lindsay, do you feel that about 
him too? Because I have been so con- 
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scious of it ever since — ^yesterday. If I 
were not so happy, I should be quite miser- 
able, thinking how unlike I am to all he 
thinks me ; how unworthy to share his life/ 

' Nonsense, Isabel ; you are the sweetest 
little girl in the world.* 

'But,' persisted Isabel, *I can't help 
feeling that Hugh is stooping to me.' 

' Does Mrs. Carfrae share your feeling ?' 
asked Lindsay, with a smile. 

' Jeanie ! Ob, po ! She has actually 
been suggesting that he considers it an 
advantage to be allied to us. Isn't it 
absurd ? As if he were not so good that 
I must be immeasurably beneath him. 
Lindsay, you must understand, surely you 
must understand how I feel myself so 
utterly, utterly unworthy of him.' 

Lindsay was silent for a moment, while 
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scattered thoughts started up in unknown 
corners of her mind, and demanded ut- 
terance. 

'No, I don't,' she burst forth at last, 
with some abruptness. ' I feel as if, though 
I were in the lowest station, though I were 
sunk in evil, if you will, the love of a good 
man whom I loved would raise me to his 
level at once ; one kiss from him would 
take all the unworthiness out of me, and 
make me all he thought me, all he wished 
me to be. Unworthy of love ! Yes, as 
one's unworthy of heaven — till one gets 
there. But once within it we shall feel, I 
think, that it is what we have unconscious- 
ly been aiming and fretting arid struggling 
for all our lives — our soul's native air, 
where alone it can breathe freely, and that 
all we had known before was only semi- 
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asph3rxia. That's my idea of heaven. And 
of love too. Only,' she added, with a 
faint, scornful smile, * we don't all get to 
heaven ; at least, that seems to be the 
general belief.' 

* Lindsay,' exclaimed Isabel, in some 
bewilderment, 'I don't half understand 
you.' 

Lindsay laughed the light cynical laugh 
which was characteristic of the Miss Lori- 
mer of daily life, and seemed to have no 
connection with the woman who had 
spoken so earnestly a moment before. 

' No, dear, you don't understand me/ 
she answered, * any more than you under- 
stood the note you produced one day when 
you struck my violin and sounded a har- 
monic. That's what you do to me, Isabel ; 
you bring out the harmonics of my nature. 
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Other people press down the strings firmly 
and make just the note they expected ; 
but you — you touch it so gently that you 
bring out a note corresponding to the 
ordinary one, but octaves higher — the har- 
monic of it. It surprises you, perhaps. 
That's nothing. Why, child, it often sur- 
prises myself. But that unconscious 
power of yours, of bringing out the best 
that is in me, is what I love most in you ; 
and perhaps it is one of the things that 
Mr. Boswell likes as well.' 

^ But that's such a little thing, Lindsay. 
Hugh's wife ought to be able to do so 
much. I don't suppose Andrew or Jeanie 
would believe it, but really I should be 
even happier than I am if he were quite 
poor and unimportant. He seems to have 
so much responsibility laid upon him ; and 
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of course 1 want to help him to bear it. 
He seems to feel that the welfare of all 
Queenshope depends on him ; and though 
I know that all his ideas are quite right, 
and just what everybody ought to think, 
I don't altogether understand them. And 
how can I help him to carry them out if 
I don't quite grasp the meaning of them ?* 

Isabel looked so pitiful as she spoke, 
that Lindsay could not help taking her in 
her arms and kissing her, though she 
laughed a little at her fear. 

* That's nonsense,' she exclaimed, ' don't 
doubt that you will be able to give your 
husband all the help he wants. It is 
much more important, believe me, that 
you should think all his schemes good, 
than that you should understand their 
full bearing or be able to analyse their 
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details. You comprehend the intention 
of them, and that is all that is essential. 
What Mr. Bos well really needs is just 
uncritical sympathy. He has had so 
much criticism, or rather, misapprehension 
calling itself criticism; and he really 
doesn't require it. He has a head per- 
fectly competent to understand whither 
his improvements lead, and I and one or 
two others are ready to be the hands to 
serve his ideas as far as we can ; but he 
lias needed a heart that will not fail him 
when he wants comfort and sympathy. 
That's what he needs you for ; and I think 
you can give him what he asks, can't you ? 

'Oh, yes — tfiati But still, if I were 
wiser, if I knew better.' 

' Don't get wiser, don't know better ; it 
will only spoil you,' cried Lindsay, some- 
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what unreasonably. * Hugh doesn't want 
you to say of his notions, " this one is wise 
and that one foolish." Experience will 
teach him all he yet needs to know. 
What he requires is some one to " stick to 
him through thick and thin," as the 
schoolboys say. He wants you just as you 
are, and wouldn't appreciate the improved 
edition of yourself you propose offering 
him — a new edition with critical notes? 
Don't you ever, ever find fault with him, 
Isa ; if you can trust a man to guide his 
life rightly in the main, don't be too ready 
to note and point out blunders of detail, 
even if you are very sure that they are 
blunders.' 

' I don't think I shall ever need to find 
fault with Hugh,' said Isabel, faintly dis- 
pleased. 
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* Not on any serious point, I am sure,' 
answered her friend, earnestly. ' But you 
may have heard your brother speak dis- 
paragingly of some of Mr. Boswell's 
schemes ; I know he thinks them too un- 
worldly to be wise. Perhaps Mr. Carfrae 
is right ; but don't you echo his opinions, 
though it be ever so faintly. Trust Hugh 
perfectly, trust him even when 3'ou are 
sure he is wrong (though that sounds 
queer advice, I confess) ; and never ques- 
tion anything he does. He must feel able 
to tell you everything, sure that you will 
approve of it. Now do you understand 
what I mean ? And you don't imagine 
that I expect you to find fault with Mr. 
Boswell?' 

* No, I see what you mean now,' 
said Isa, recalling one or two trifling 
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points on which her brother's criticisms 
had appeared to her to be reasonable. 

She understood the drift of Lindsay's 
counsel, and determined to guide her 
married life by it, not thinking that it 
might be needed in pre-raatrimonial 
days. 

' Oh I Lindsay, what should I do with- 
out you,' she exclaimed, nestling up to 
the elder girl ; ' you always say things 
that help me. When I am in any doubt 
or difficulty after — afterwards, — I shall be 
always running to you.' 

'No, you won't,' returned Lindsay, 
laughing; *you will have Hugh at hand 
to help you, and won't need my scoldings 
any more. On the contrary, I shouldn't 
wonder that if I ever venture to give an 
opinion that disagrees with yours you 
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will snub it promptly, and crush me with 
Mrs. Carfrae's phrase, "I speak as a mar- 
ried woman." ' 

Isabel laughed, and the serious conver- 
sation ended lightly enough. Then Lind- 
say hurried away, afraid of being late for 
her brother's dinner. Dr. Lorimer was 
in an amiable mood to-day. He had for- 
given the Boswell-Carfrae alliance, and 
even enjoyed the account Lindsay gave 
of Mrs. Carfrae's rejoicing thereat, accen- 
tuated by the chance of giving side-thrusts 
at his sister. Lindsay felt that life might 
go pretty smoothly after all, and was in a 
mood to be at peace with all men when 
her one maid said, as she brought in the 
tea-pot : 

' If you please, miss, Mr. TurnbuU called 
here with a strange gentleman this after- 
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noon when you and the doctor were out. 
I quite forgot to tell you when you came 
in.' 

Lindsay's first duty was to reprove the 
girl for her forgetfulness. 

'How often shall I have to tell you, 
Annie, that in a doctor's house yoii must 
never forget who calls I It is most im- 
portant that the doctor or I should be told 
as soon as possible.' 

' I never forget about patients, miss. I 
always write their names on the slate at 
once, so that there may be no risk of for- 
getting about them. It's only visitors I 
sometimes don't remember.' 

'That is not quite so important, I 
know ; but you should remember all.' 

The girl went away, and Lindsay 
thought disconsolately that Lewis Turn- 
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bull was wasting no time in availing 
himself of the half permission she had ac- 
corded to his attentions. After a little 
she wondered who 'the strange gentleman ' 
was. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

As Warrender jolted towards his friend's 
house in a venerable cab, the face of the 
girl he had seen at the station danced 
before him, moving with the involun- 
tarily moving focus of his eyes, and never 
eluding his vision. It seemed to grow in 
distinctness as he thought of it ; before he 
reached his destination, he felt that he 
knew every line and tint of it by heart. 

Mr. Turnbull was not at home, he was 
told, when at last he reached his journey's 
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end ; he had been called out into the 
country to see a client who was thought to 
be dying, and who had foolishly postponed 
making his will till he lay on his deathbed. 
But Mr. "Warrender was expected, and the 
shrewd and stolid damsel who attended to 
Mr. TurnbuU's wants, under the super- 
vision of an elderly and irritable house- 
keeper, did what she could for his comfort 
by breaking up the great lump of coal 
that was smouldering sullenly in the 
dining-room grate, and offering him some 
wine. 

Warrender meanwhile was studying his 
surroundings. They consisted chiefly of 
out-at-elbow horse-hair chairs and sofas. 
Lewis meant to refurnish when he mar- 
ried, and was letting things go as they 

could till he had the right to ask Lindsay 
VOL. r; Q 
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if she preferred leather to stamped velvet. 
There was nothing particularly likely to 
please the artist's eye in these chairs, nor 
in the faded curtains, worn carpet, and 
ink-stained red table-cloth ; nothing to in- 
terest him greatly even in the familiar 
engravings — the meeting of Wellington 
and Blucher after Waterloo, and the Pur- 
suit of Pleasure — a chase that one could 
scarcely imagine ever being carried on 
round the solid mahogany table in the 
centre of the room ; but the possibility of 
that lies, of course, in what one's notions 
of pleasure consist of. None of these 
objects succeeded in fixing Basil's atten- 
tion ; he found even his host's collection 
of legal books and the newspaper he had 
already scanned in the train the reverse of 
entertaining; and at last, all this being 
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proved to his satisfaction, he said to him- 
self, with a shame-faced concession to the 
wish that was haunting him, 

' I have a great mind to have a try at 
that face.' 

So he pulled out a pocket sketch-book 
and had a good many ' tries,' all more or 
less successful, during the hour that 
elapsed before his host appeared. When 
Mr. TurnbuU at length came, the two men 
exchanged greetings with a certain awk- 
wardness, for indeed they were practically 
strangers to each other. As conversation 
flagged, therefore, Lewis suggested a walk 
before dinner. 

* The town's rather a queer old place ; 
there are some bits that might interest 
you,' he said to Warrender, ' or,' — for he 
remembered that the said bits lay in the 
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oldest and poorest part of the town, and 
also that it was not for the purpose of in- 
troducing hira to the picturesque corners 
of Queenshope that he had asked Warren- 
der to visit him — ' or we might call on 
some friends of mine, Dr. Lorimer and 
his sister. The doctor's a very nice 
fellow,' he added, hastily, with an air of 
defiance, as if to repel any bantering of the 
* sly dog ' order from Warrender. 

Warren der, however, had no wish to 
banter ; he was not in a humorous mood, 
and he said ' Yes ' to the proposal with a 
meekness that would certainly have be- 
trayed to the observant the fact that he 
was considerably bored. Since his host's 
appearance his regret at having come to 
Queenshope, dormant for the last hour, 
had returned in full force. 
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* I wonder if I can decently get away in 
three days,' was the thought with which 
he crossed the threshold. * But there's 
that portrait — confound it !' 

Both Dr. and Miss Lorimer were out, 
but a certain amount of time was got 
through, and they returned home to dine, 
well but drearily. After dinner, conver- 
sation, though aided by tobacco, still 
languished, and Basil, merely for want of 
anything else to say, observed, 

' By-the-bye, you said something in 
your letter about a picture, you wanted 
from me — a portrait, I think.' 

' Oh, yes, a portrait,' repeated Turnbull, 
and there stopped short, and began poking 
the fire. 

' I suppose it's your own likeness you 
want immortalized,' Warrender went on. 
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* How shall I do you ? With one hand rest- 
ing on " Coke upon Blackstone," and the 
other outstretched to emphasize the forensic 
eloquence I must strive to depict dumbly 
on your face T 

* No, I don't go in for eloquence, that's 
not my line ; and, besides, it's not my own 
portrait I want you to attempt.' 

'No? Whose, then?' 

' The — the lady I intend to marry.' 

' Oh ? I had no idea — very glad, I'm 
sure ;' and Warrender drifted into vague, 
congratulatory murmurs. 

His host grew perceptibly more em- 
barrassed. 

' It isn't settled — that is, it's as good aa 
settled, but there's nothing decided — and 
though — well, it's all right enough — I'm 
not exactly what you call engaged.' 
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' I see/ said Warrender, though he did 
not ; with him a thing was or it was not, 
and the condition which Turnbull's words 
tried to make him comprehend was quite 
beyond his capacity. 'And the lady 
is ' 

' Miss Lorimer, whom we called on to- 
day, and didn't see. I must introduce 
you to her, of course,' exclaimed Lewis, 
nervously. 

* Why, yes, if she is to sit to me.' 

'But she isn't; I haven't the right — 
that is, I want the portrait to be a sur- 
prise to her, and I thought you might 
paint her from memory if you had seen 
her once. Don't you think you could V 
asked Lewis, in a tone that indicated 
that Warrender's powers would fall 
considerably in his estimation if they 
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were not equal to the feat he demanded. 

' I don't know ; there are faces that 
remain clearly pictured before one's mind's 
eye,' said the artist, thinking of one fair 
face that had shown itself able to do so 
for several hours at least, ' but they are 
very few. The majority of people require 
study. I fear Miss Lorimer will have to 
sit to me, if her portrait is to be worth 
the canvas it is painted on.' 

Mr. TurnbuU seemed for some reason 
to dislike this suggestion. 

' We'll see about that,' he said. ' She is 
going to perform at a concert to-morrow 
night ; we can go there, and you can have 
a look at her. Perhaps that'll be enough 
for your purpose, and mine.' 

' Perhaps it will,' assented Basil, feeling 
grievously indifferent to Lewis TurnbuU's 
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future wife either in the flesh or on can- 
vas, and before long he pleaded the fatigue 
of his journey as an excuse for getting 
away from his host. 

Next day he spent a good deal of his 
time in wandering about the older parts 
of the town while Lewis was at business, 
though he went out of his way to pass 
one or two of the finer houses on the 
vague chance that he might see behind 
the windows of one or other of them the 
girl of whom he had had that one glimpse 
at the station ; but, failing in this, he took 
himself seriously to task for the folly of 
thus going out of his way to look at any 
woman, and at last convinced himself that 
her beauty was little more than illusory, 
and had aflfected him thus strongly only 
because he was tired and chilled with a 
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long and weary journey. When one is 
languid from sickness or fatigue, or any 
such cause, a woman's presence is more 
than usually grateful. This explained 
why he had been so moved by the sight 
of the unknown lady. At least it would 
do for an explanation. 

He resolved, just to show how indiffer- 
ent he was, to describe ' the tall girl with 
fair hair ' to TurnbuU, and ask him if he 
knew her; but concluded, when seated 
opposite his host at the dinner-table, that 
it really was not worth asking a question 
about. Lewis was not in a mood to listen 
to such trivial questions either ; being very 
anxious that Miss Lorimer should get on 
well at Mr. Bos well's concert that evening. 

* She's splendid, you know ; I never 
heard anybody to beat her,' he said a 
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score of times ; * but I'm afraid she may- 
be nervous to-night and not do herself 
justice.' 

' Oh ! she'll get on all right, I have no 
doubt/ said Warrender, reassuringly, with- 
out taking the trouble to ask what Mis& 
Lorimer's share in the performance was to 
be. 

This concert of Boswell's had become a 
thing very different from what the origin- 
ator had intended. His first idea had 
been simply to have an entertainment of 
the penny-reading order, to which those 
of his employes who chose to come should 
have free entrance, while those belonging 
to other factories were expected to pay a 
penny. This fundamental scheme still re- 
mained, but it had been rather hidden by 
the too generous co-operation of his friends. 
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Not only did every man and maid in 
<5ueenshope who had the slightest preten- 
sion to musical or elocutionary talent — 
and in many cases it was strictly limited 
to the pretension — offer to assist, but all 
their friends and relations were anxious 
to be present at their performances, and 
those of his acquaintance who had no such 
pretext claimed admission on the score of 
sympathy with his object. Curiosity would 
perhaps have been a more accurate ex- 
planation, for no one in Queenshope had 
ever before thought of doing any- 
thing to amuse the factory hands; but 
they called it sympathy, which has a 
prettier sound. The result was that 
several rows of the best seats were filled 
by people in smart gowns, who could have 
heard the same music in their drawing- 
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rooms any evening they chose, while the 
* hands ' were relegated to the back of the 
hall. Hugh consoled himself with the 
reflection that in all probability these 
self-invited guests would not come to 
another concert. 

Among these Lewis TurnbuU and Basil 
Warrender took their places, and before 
long the music began. First came the 
overture to 'William Tell,' banged as a duet 
by the Misses Dick, the minister s two 
daughters, with much use of the loud 
pedal and considerable uncertainty in the 
bass. The next item in the programme 
was thus written down : ' Song, " La 
Serenata," Mrs. Carfrae ; violin obbligato, 
Miss Lorimer'; but when the performer* 
entered, Basil was not looking at the paper 
he had impatiently twisted up in his hand 
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during the last piece; so when Lewis 
whispered excitedly, 'There she is; that's 
Miss Lorimer,' he naturally thought his 
friend meant the lady in a long- tailed, 
blue satin gown who rustled herself to the 
front of the platform, and bowed to the 
audience with an indescribable mixture of 
condescension and self-satisfaction. An- 
drew Carfrae had not wished his wife or 
sister to take part in an entertainment of 
which he highly disapproved, as being 
calculated to ' take the hands out of their 
place ' — whatever that might be ; but the 
blue satin gown was new, and Mrs. Car- 
frae had so much generosity in her that 
she did not mind displaying it even to the 
^ hands.' Besides, she had a fine voice — 
fine in the sense of loud — a strident 
soprano which, she often said, had no 
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scope in private rooms. It certainly 
sounded very harsh in them ; so she was 
glad to let it have full swing in the con- 
cert hall. 

Now that Isabel was to marry Hugh 
Boswell, Mr. Carfrae felt grateful to the 
obstinacy his wife had displayed, and had 
expressed that remorseful gratitude by a 
new bracelet ; so Mrs. Carfrae beamed and 
smirked and kicked out her train and 
pulled it in again with her left hand — 
the bracelet was on the left arm — and 
looked as happy as any woman could 
during the time Isabel, who had come in 
very unobtrusively behind her sister-in- 
law, was playing the opening symphony. 

' She and TurnbuU will make a perfect 
pair,' thought Warrender, with a touch of 
cynicism. 
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But his eye rested on her only for a 
moment, though all the time she was on 
the platform he was conscious of her as 
an unnecessary and, in some degree, oflFen- 
sive presence. For behind Isabel came 
Lindsay Lorimer, and from the moment 
his eye fell on her Basil observed other 
people only in so far as they obstructed 
his gaze. Mrs. Carfrae was aggressively 
self-conscious, Isabel nervously so ; Lind- 
say was utterly unembarrassed, though a 
little grave, as she always was when she 
took up her violin. With it in her hands 
she was thoroughly in earnest, as she 
seldom was at any other time. All the 
longing, the aspirations that usually made 
their way to the surface of her life by the 
tortuous channels of cynicism, found direct 
expression in her music. Her playing was 
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not that of a N^ruda, but it was far above 
the average amateur standard. It had 
the merit, which all skilled performance 
has not, of being the true medium of ex- 
pression for her nature ; therefore it could 
not fail to be, in some degree, worth lis- 
tening to. 

The few who could interpret its lan- 
guage were moved by its sure touch of 
kindred emotion in themselves ; the many 
— those who miss the divine voice, yet 
know somehow that the thunder is louder 
than usual — felt vaguely that it contained 
an indefinable quality beyond their com- 
prehension, and, respecting the unknown, 
talked glibly of genius. Lindsay heard 
their compliments courteously, but with a 
certain inward shrinking. She knew that 
she betrayed more of her soul in her music 
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than she liked the world to know, and had 
a considerable terror of being found out 
behind her mask. She did not want 
Queenshope to find her out — the * mere 
woman, personal and passionate,' that she 
was ; it is better to be misinterpreted than 
to be read aright by unsympathetic eyes. 

Basil Warrender was enough of a con- 
noisseur in music to appreciate Lindsay's 
good bowing and full, pure tone ; but, being 
something more than a connoisseur, being 
an artist, he found out the secret that lay 
bidden from the rest of the world — that 
this beautiful woman found her nature in- 
complete and her life a struggle. He dis- 
covered her secret because his nature was 
akin to hers, though his spoke in colour 
and hers in sound ; for there are no arts, 
only one Art striving for expression by 
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different mediums in different hands and 
souls, and it will be strange if those who 
speak one dialect of its rich language do 
not recognise another as belonging to the 
same mother-tongue. For all true art 
says but the one thing : ' Strive for the 
highest, the best that the soul of man 
ean conceive and the eye of man can see ; 
for that alone is supreme and permanent.' 

Meanwhile, the song went on to the 
€nd. Mrs. Carfrae choked her voice into 
a husky pianissimo to render the last 
whisper of the dying child, while the 
clear, pure violin-note rang out soft but 
distinct above it. Then she rustled her- 
self off the platform with the aid of Hugh 
Boswell's hand, followed by Lindsay and 
Isabel. 

The eyes of the two men, seated side 
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by side but wholly ignorant of each other s 
dreams, followed the slim straight figure 
till it disappeared ; then Lewis turned to 
his friend with his eyes, greenish-grey in 
colour as a rule, deepened and glorified 
by the fervour of his love, though athwart 
the worship in them shone a certain gleam 
of the pride of ownership. 

' Isn't she splendid !' he exclaimed, in a 
fervent whisper. 

' She is — certainly — handsome — in her 
own style,' answered Warrender, thinking 
of Mrs. Carfrae, and trying to choose words 
that were truthful without being un- 
flattering. 

' You could paint her just as she is ; she 
always makes a perfect picture,' the lover 
went on. 

' I don't know. That blue satin gown 
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is a little harsh in texture, and the 
colour ' 

' Blue satin !' cried Lewis, with as much 
disgust as could be expressed in an under- 
tone. ' You don't mean to say that you 
thought that — ^that roaring creature in 
blue satin was Miss Lorimer. Thank 
goodness, she isn't ! Miss Lorimer is the 
tall girl in black velvet, with a white lace 
scarf twisted round her neck, who played 
the violin. What do you think of her T 

' Of her ? That if she is the lady of 
your choice, you will have a very lovely 
wife,' said Warrender, gravely. 

Then a new piece began, and the two 
men became silent, each filled with his 
own thoughts. TurnbuU, though he 
hardly knew whether Warrender held a 
high or a low position in the world of art, 
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felt prouder of Lindsay than ever, seeing 
her hall-marked by a painter's admiration ; 
and had even resolved to put aside certain 
masculine prejudices against a ' fussy ' 
wedding, for the sake of seeing her pass 
through a crowd of admiring spectators — 
envious, every man among them — decked 
in all bridal bravery to come to his arms. 
It may be thought that Mr. TurnbuU's 
imagination was taking rash strides in 
thus picturing his wedding-day ; but Dr. 
Lorimer, from diplomatic motives, had 
given the aspirant to his sisters hand a 
highly illuminated version of his inter- 
view with her. 

He knew what he was about, the clever 
doctor ! 

' When a girl thinks she's caught she's as 
good as caught,' he said to himself; 'and 
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if Turnbull thinks she knows he wants her 
and is ready to accept him, he can't back 
out of it either.' 

It is a great thing to have the wisdom 
of the serpent, especially when one is 
going to undertake that function of an 
earthly providence which is called match- 
making. 

Meanwhile Warrender, forgetting that a 
moment before he had, looking at Turn- 
bull's face, remarked with a certain vir- 
tuous approval how much a deep pure 
love can transform the plainest features, 
was wondering with a marvelling disgust 
how a woman who was so beautiful and 
looked so refined as Miss Lorimer would 
think of marrjdng anyone so common- 
place — to say the best of him — as Lewis 
TurnbuU. 
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And meanwhile the singers sang, and 
the players on various instruments went 
through their respective morceaiix^ and the 
applause came duly when it was expected, 
and some were amused, some were bored, 
and the concert came to an end. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Lewis Turnbull was intensely amused at 
Warrender's mistaking Mrs. Carfrae for 
Lindsay Lorimer. It seemed as if he could 
not get over the joke of it. He indulged 
in smothered chuckles over the error dur- 
ing the progress of the concert, and when 
the two had got home, and were smoking 
a reminiscent pipe before parting for the 
night, he recurred to it again. All the 
other incidents of the evening's entertain- 
ment seemed flat compared with this. 
' The idea of my going in for a woman 
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like Mrs. Carfrae!' he exclaimed. 'No, 
Warrender, I have an eye in my head. I 
haven't married in a hurry ; Fve taken my 
time, and looked about me, but I think 
I'm going to get a girl who won't easily be 
matched. Don't you think so too? Hang 
it, man, you don't seem to admire her 1' 

A glass of whisky-and-water had ren- 
dered Mr. TurnbuU more effusive than 
usual. The same prescription seemed to 
have put Warrender out of temper. He 
was taciturn, and looked irritable. Up to 
this point he had let his host ramble on 
unanswered ; now that he was directly ap- 
pealed to, he forced himself to say a few 
words of common -place civility. 

' I consider Miss Lorimer a very beauti- 
ful woman. She is accomplished, too, and 
I have no doubt that — that — you know 
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what I mean ! How long have you been 
engaged ?' 

Not having then been interested in the 
unknown Miss Lorimer, he had forgotten 
TurnbuU's explanation of his semi-be- 
trothed condition last night, and being 
himself a man who would not have dared 
to boast of a lady's favour before he had 
won it, the lawyer s assured manner gave 
him the idea that a perfect understanding 
must exist between him and Lindsay. And 
the question he now asked sprang from 
the wonder in his mind that a girl with 
Lindsay Lorimer's clear brow and pure, 
proud glance could think of marrying 
Lewis TurnbuU. Surely it argued some 
strange misfit of mind with body that she 
could contemplate such a thing. 

It was true that beautiful women mar- 
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ried commonplace, even unworthy men 
every day ; but not, thought Warrender, 
women with beauty like this — not women 
with eyes that seemed to search a man's 
soul, not women that looked strong as well 
as fair, not women whose aspect seemed to 
forbid the approach of anything mean or 
ignoble. Did her looks tell lies ? He 
could not believe that. He was a painter, 
taught by nature and study to discern 
truth in beauty; and if his eyes failed him, 
if any glamour prevented his reading the 
soul through the body, his right hand 
might as well lose its cunning ; for art, in 
so far as it was anything more than 
a trick and a lie, would be at an end for 
him. 

This was how he felt, conscious all the 
time that his notions were strained and 
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absurd, that to pin his faith in himself and 
his powers on a girl, to whom he had not 
yet spoken, proving that she had a mind 
to match her face, was the height of folly. 
But the consciousness did not make him 
less foolish, and no argument could bring 
him to the frame of mind which should 
have characterized him — namely, that his 
friend TurnbuU was going to marry a very 
handsome woman, and that it was no 
concern of his. 

Certainly Mr, Turnbull was not exactly 
the man to whom an idealist would give 
the lady of his dreams. Stiff, black hair 
and a florid complexion are not inevitably 
unattractive; but when thev are combined 
with small furtive eyes, whose colour 
shifts from grey to green, and a wide 
mouth, the good-nature of which does not 
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hide the underlying sensuality, the tout 
ensemble is not pleasing. 

Warrender looked at his host, and the 
more he looked at him the less he liked 
him : so he told himself that Miss Lori- 
mer had been forced by some outside 
pressure into this engagement, for she 
could never, being what she was — or ought 
to have been with those clear eyes of hers, 
— have accepted him for love. The con- 
solation was a poor one ; but in the hope 
of getting some details that would help to 
confirm it, he asked Turnbull, 

* How long have you been engaged.' 
' Ah — well — I'm not actually engaged 
yet. I thought I had explained that. I 
have no doubt what the answer will be 
when I do ask the question,' said Turnbull, 
with a self-satisfied smile that made his 
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guest long to knock him out of his easy- 
chair, *but I haven't yet sealed my 
doom.' 

The last phrase was intended to be 
humorous. 

Warrender felt a sudden leaping of his 
blood. He leant forward, and knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe against the grate 
in order to hide any evidence of interest 
that his face might show. 

But the other went on : 

' That makes it a little difficult about 
the portrait I want you to paint. As I'm 
not formally engaged to Miss Lorimer, I 
can't very well ask her to sit to you as a 
favour to me. She's queer, you know — 
oh ! I like it ; it's just that she's so sensi- 
tive, and all that — but, all the same, she 
might resent it. And, besides, I want it 
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to be a surprise to her, an unexpected be- 
trothal gift. Of course I'll give her a 
ring too, and a handsome one — one she 
can be proud of, — ^but I meant this as a 
sort of extra. And that's why I should 
like you to try painting her from 
memory.' 

Warrender's blood was flowing calmly 
enough now, perhaps, indeed a shade more 
slowly than usual. He was guiltily con- 
scious of those outlined faces in the 
pocket sketch-book, which was lying, 
carefully locked up, in a drawer in his 
room. It was his obvious duty, in the 
circumstances, to tell his friend that he 
had already unwittingly begun the fulfil- 
ment of his commission, and could answer 
for his being perfectly competent to pro- 
duce a striking likeness of Miss Lorimer 
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from memory. This was his duty ; there- 
fore he did not do it. 

' If I have to paint her as Turnb nil's 
future wife,' he said to himself, with a 
touch of sullen irritation, *at least I'll 
have my reward. I'll get to know her ; 
I'll see her time after time, and speak to 
her, and learn if she is all she ought to be 
with that face and air of hers. I must 
know what she is, or ' 

The *or' led to nothing; Warrender 
had not even a mental alternative to sug- 
gest. He was determined to make Lind- 
say's acquaintance ; that was the one thing 
certain. 

' As I told you before,' he answered, ' it 
is not one face in a thousand that I can re- 
produce from memory with any accuracy. 
I'll try what I can do, but I don't promise 
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a likeness. Have you a sheet of paper 
about? Anything will do to make the 
experiment.' 

TurnbuU brought him a sheet of note- 
paper. He took a pencil from his pocket, 
and, drawing his chair to the table where 
the lamp stood, he soon produced a small 
sketch of a girl's head, sufficiently like 
Lindsay Lorimer to be recognisable, but 
not so true to life as to satisfy the exact- 
ing eye of a lover. 

Warrender could draw well, and had a 
special talent for catching the character- 
istic expression of faces, which would 
have ensured him plenty of money as a 
portrait-painter. But he could draw badly 
when he chose, and it was his pleasure 
now to distort his lines ever so slightly 
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from their right direction, and to make 
this outline of Miss Lorimer's head do her 
less than justice. TurnbuU, leaning over 
him and watching his hand, did not sus- 
pect that a trick was being played on him ; 
he only thought that Warrender was ' a 
poor hand at his work,' and regretted 
having entrusted the painting of his lady's 
portrait to him. 

'It isn't very good,' said Warrender, 
after he had finished, looking at the result 
with critical disapprobation. 

*I daresay you could do better,' an- 
swered TurnbuU, dissatisfied yet unwilling 
to find fault. ' Perhaps to-morrow ' 

'No,' returned the other, shaking his 
head. ^ If I can't do it to-night while the 
memory is fresh, I shan't succeed to-mor- 
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row when it is more or less dim. I must 
give up the commission, Turnbull, unless 
you can get me a few sittings.' 

^ I don't see how that's to be managed.' 

Both were silent for a moment; then 
Warrender raised his head with an inspired 
air of discovery. 

' I'll tell you what we might do. Intro- 
duce me to Miss Lorimer, let me see her 
once or twice, and get to know her a bit. 
Then I'll say that she's just the figure I 
want for a picture I'm doing, and ask her 
to let me make a study of her for that. 
It's quite true ; she's the very thing for 
my Kate Barlass ; I'd give a lot to have a 
portrait of her in the centre of my picture; 
it would be the making of it.' 

* I don't know that I should like to 
have her made public property of in that 
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way,' said the lover, in a proprietary tone. 
^ Still, the idea is a good one, and there 
could be no harm in telling her you 
wanted her portrait for your picture, even 
if you didn't use it. She would be 
flattered by the idea, I suppose.' 

Warrender made no reply, but threw 
the paper on which the unsuccessful por- 
trait was drawn into the fire. This was 
meant to imply indifference to the original. 

' Yes, you can suggest that,' said Turn- 
bull finally, with an air of decision ; and 
so the matter was settled. 

The following evening, therefore. War- 
render, feeling something of a traitor, was 
taken to make acquaintance with Miss 
Lorimer. 

Lindsay showed to advantage as a hos- 
tess, her tendencies to sarcasm being kept 
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in abeyance by her position ; and Dr. 
Lorimer, besides having all his life de- 
served the definition of * house devil and 
causeway saint,' was just then very desir- 
ous of being civil to Lewis TurnbuU and 
anyone whom he might introduce ; there- 
fore the visitors were well received. Still 
Miss Lorimer's face took an aspect of strain 
and slight distress when * Mr. TurnbuU 
and another gentleman ' were announced, 
which the ' other gentleman,' at least, did 
not fail to perceive. 

She welcomed them very gravely, and 
listened with downcast eyes, which showed 
less of vanity than sad humility, to the 
elephantine compliments which TurnbuU 
began to pour forth on her playing of the 
previous evening. 

Warrender looked at the pair curiously. 
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As a group they did not please him. The 
sight of the tall graceful woman standing 
with down-bent head, so that, while the 
yellow lamplight deepened the rich tints 
of her hair, her face was in shadow, listen- 
ing to the clumsy phrases of the man 
whose eyes wandered over her as he spoke 
with a certain air of proprietorship — the 
attitude and expression of the pair angered 
Warrender. It at once made him feel that 
TurnbuU had good foundation for his hope 
of winning Miss Lorimer for his wife, and 
showed him how mismated such a pair 
would be. About TurnbuU's winning her 
love he was not sure. 

Lindsay wore a long black gown, with 
hardly a fold to mar its severe outlines, 
and round her neck was twisted a scarf 
of thick-patterned creamy lace, which was 
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fastened at the neck with a quaint brooch 
of carved coral, while the ends hung loose- 
ly over the front of her dress. Warrender 
noticed that she held one end between her 
hands, and, as Lewis went on with his 
phrase-making, she strained and twisted it 
between her fingers till the artist won- 
dered that the fabric did not tear. The 
unconscious action might show the ner- 
vousness of vanity or affection, but to 
Warrender it seemed more like the irrita- 
tion of weariness and distaste. 

At last Mr. TurnbuU ceased, and with a 
sigh of relief Lindsav returned to the chair 
from which she had risen on their entrance, 
Warrender felt that he ought to address a 
sentence to her, but could think of no 
topic on which his lack of intimacy au- 
thorized him to enter, except the music 
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which his companion had already done to 
death. 

* I know I am only repeating what you 
have just heard, Miss Lorimer,' he said, 
* when I tell you how much pleasure your 
music gave me last night. But Fm going 
to be rude on the strength of being a 
stranger, and tell you that it surprised me 
too. I had gone to the concert in a rather 
depressed frame of mind — I have under- 
gone amateur concerts before. I can't say 
that the other performers exceeded my 
expectations much, but your playing gave 
me a very favourable idea of the state of 
art in Queenshope.' 

* That's very kind of you,' said Lindsay, 
with a smile ; 'but, even if my playing 
were all Mr. TurnbuU says, it wouldn't be 
safe to generalise from it on the musical 
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condition of Qiieenshope. Queenshope is 
a town of many virtues, but it isn't artistic 
in its tendencies.' 

* I should think not !' exclaimed Turn- 
bull, unreasonably pleased at what he 
considered a snub to his friend — most 
people like to hear their friends snubbed ; 
it is such wholesome discipline. 'We've 
got too much to do with life in Queens- 
hope to bother about art.' 

* That's doubtful praise to your native 
town, TurnbuU,' laughed Dr. Lorimer, 
while Warrender, who noted the touch of 
malice in the lawyer's tone, took the 
trouble to answer his remark with a little 
contempt. What right had TurnbuU to 
think of marrying a woman with an artist's 
soul, and yet boast that he and his fellow- 
citizens despised art! Had he not even 
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the grace to perceive all the charm of the 
woman he sought to make his wife ! 

' Don't the Queenshope natives think 
art has any connexion with life ?' he asked. 
' The generally received theory is, that 
art is the most intense expression of emo- 
tion, and emotion is the motive power of 
life.' 

Lindsay said nothing, but she opened 
her eyes. She had never heard anyone 
speak like that before ; nobody in Queens- 
hope ever said a good word for emotion, 
which was generally looked upon as a 
hysterical weakness. TurnbuU did not 
exactly know what Warrender meant, but 
he clung to the defence of his original 
proposition. 

' I don't know about that,' he said, ' but 
one thing is certain, that you don't get 
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much art in the towns where the rattle 
q{ machinery is loudest' 

' But is machinery life ?' asked Warren- 
der. * Some people think it is only gal- 
vanised death.' 

' I don't know about that/ said TurnbuU 
again, but this time Dr. Lorimer took up 
the parable. 

' That's a very neat phrase ; but after 
all, you know, electricity is the motive 
power of the age.' 

' Oh, yes, I know,' answered Warrender. 
* Electricity is everything, and a dead frog 
that jerks its legs when the pole of a 
battery touches it, is ever so much more 
worthy of our attention than a living man 
as God made him. You're quite right, 
TurnbuU ; art has not much to do with 
modern life, and if ^' we are not cotton- 
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spinners all," so much the worse for us/ 

He spoke flippantly, but with bitterness, 
for he was thinking that it was the cotton- 
spinners and their like who could afibrd 
to marry women like Lindsay Lorimer; 
but TurnbuU took his words for simple 
matter of fact. 

* I knew you'd see it if you only thought 
about it,' he said. 

Lindsay flashed an impatient glance at 
him, then looked at the artist, whose 
gloomy eyes looked cynical enough at the 
moment. To him she said, 

' I'm grateful to you for saying a good 
word for art, Mr. Warrender. I never do 
it myself. I accept the general verdict, 
that, as Mr. TurnbuU says, it hasn't much 
to do with life, and is only a harmless 
amusement permitted to those who aren't 
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allowed to have an independent existence ; 
but, all the same, I like to hear some one 
stand up for it.' 

' I'm afraid, though, that I can't claim 
much credit for doing so, Miss Lorimer,' 
he answered. *I am only defending my 
trade. I follow another branch than yours, 
but I call myself an artist — a painter.' 

'A painter! Oh! that accounts for ' 

' For what T 

'For your not bowing down to the 
steam-engine deity.' 

' Oh ! I bent the knee to Baal long ago, 
by getting apprenticed to a civil engineer, 
but Baal didn't appreciate my worship; 
so I transferred my allegiance to art, who 
is a prettier deity even if she isn't more 
generous to her devotees.' 

' But I don't think you can be a very 
loyal worshipper, or you wouldn't be 
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taking a holiday just now. I fancied that 
at this season you were all painting, or 
varnishing, or being very busy in some 
way, in anticipation of the first Monday in 
May.' 

* I ought to be busy, I suppose ; but I 
have failed in the work I was set on doing, 
and so I have fled from my failure.' 

' Failed !' Lindsay's voice softened, and 
she stretched out her hand a little in his 
direction. ' Do you mind telling me about 
it ? I don't know many things, but I un- 
derstand well enough the meaning of that 
word.' 

Warrender drew his chair a little nearer, 
and began to tell her about the unfinished 
picture and the model he was in quest of 
for his Kate Barlass. 

TurnbuU, seeing that his friend was get- 
ting on to a practical subject, turned to 
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Dr. Lorimer, and began to talk to him on 
a popular topic. 

* Don't you think that Boswell is rather 
a fool?' he asked; and the Queenshope 
philanthropist was severely dealt with for 
half-an-hour. 

*You got on well with Miss Lorimer,' 
he remarked to the artist, when they were 
on their way home. 

' Yes, she was very kind ; she promised 
at once to sit to me,' replied the artist, 
who was rather triumphant and a little 
flushed with the intoxication of Lindsay's 
graciousness and sympathy. 

TurnbuU wondered a little how War- 
render found it so easy to get on with her. 
He did not. But then he remembered that 
girls were always shy and cold to the men 
they were in love with. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Lindsay's permission being thus easily 
gained, Warrender lost no time in setting 
to work on his picture, and every morning 
for the next ten days saw him at Dr. 
Lorimer's just about the time when his 
host was most busy with the interests of his 
clients and the complications of Scots law. 
Sometimes the doctor was with the artist 
and his model during part of a sitting, oc- 
casionally Isabel Carfrae was there, but 
in general the two were left to themselves. 
The idea of a chaperon's presence being 
desirable did not strike either of them, nor 
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indeed any of their friends ; for the conven- 
tions of Queenshope are not those of Lon- 
don ; and, moreover, Miss Loriraer, as mis- 
tress of her brothers house, held a quasi- 
matronly position in the eyes of her 
acquaintance which permitted her to do 
pretty much as she chose. This was 
fortunate, as she would certainly have done 
as she chose, whether permitted or not. 

The painting of a portrait does not 
generally proceed in total silence ; if it does, 
the portrait is foredoomed to failure ; it may 
be accurate, but it will not be life-like, and 
this of Lindsay had that look of animation 
which most vividly characterised her. 

'Yes, it's very much alive,' she said, 
inspecting it one day when it was nearing 
completion. ' Where do you get that 
aspect of life and motion ?' 
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' From the original, I suppose. You're 
very much alive, Miss Lorimer.' 

' Am I ? I suppose I must be, since I 
am so discontented. Life seems to be 
proved most distinctly by one's capacity 
for feeling discomfort and annoyance. 
Sometimes, you know, one would prefer a 
sort of moral anaesthesia.' 

' That's an ungenerous wish. You don't 
know how tired I am of women who have 
— or think they have — seen everything, 
and heard everything, and felt everything 
— as a rule because they are incapable of 
seeing or hearing or feeling at all, in any 
true sense. Now, you're not like that; 
you're not blasee' 

^Biased How could I be? I've never 
had the chance of burning out ; I've never 
ignited yet.' 

T 2 
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Warrender's face flushed, as if he had a 
momentary longing to apply a torch to hi* 
companion's soul and see if he could raise 
a flame in it ; but he merely said, 

* Then the Queenshope tinder isn't strong 
enough for you ? Life here isn't sufficiently 
intense to infect you ?' 

' No, it isn't. I say it with shame. We 
have our interests and excitements in 
Queenshope which seem to make everyone 
else glow and blaze with a vivacity which I 
am sometimes maliciously inclined to liken 
to the crackling of thorns ; but somehow, 
though I'm sufficiently thorny, I don't 
catch fire.' 

Warrender meditatively mixed some of 
the tints on his palette before he spoke again. 

' Miss Lorimer,' he said at last, ' if it were 

not impertinent in me, I think I should be 
sorry for you.' 
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^Be impertinent then,' she cried, with 
a bitter impulsiveness. * Be sorry for 
me ; I think I want it. I have had a good 
many things given me in my life, and I'm 
afraid I haven't received them gratefully 
— advice, and reproof, and instruction ; 
but nobody has ever given me pity — no- 
body, at least, except — sometimes — myself.' 

' Well, to the ordinary vision there's no- 
thing very pitiable in your aspect. It's 
only an eccentric creature like me who 
imagines it.' 

' Eccentricity is the popular name for 
insight, isn't it? — the crack that lets in 
the light ? I'm afraid I find eccentricity a 
relief after watching till I am dizzy the 
highly accurate and montonous circular 
tours made by most people's mental 
apparatus. But, with regard to myself, 
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don't imagine that I want to pose as a 
femnie incomprise. I'm nothing so mysteri- 
ous and fine ; but I am like a schoolboy 
who has been given a knife, but is refused 
the necessary bit of wood to use it on.' 

Warrender laughed at the simile. 

' That's a really hard case. Isn't there 
a bit of wood to be found in Queenshope 
that will give scope for that knife-like 
energy of yours? If you don't get some- 
thing outside yourself, you'll play with 
the knife till you cut your fingers, you 
know. But you have one mode of ex- 
pressing it — your music' 

' Ah ! my music !' she echoed, sadly. 
' Do you remember the first time you 
came here? You had been talking in a 
light vein, and I hadn't been listening 
very attentively for — forgive my saying 
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SO — there was a strain of unreality in it, 
until you spoke of failure.* 

' And you saw that that was real ?* 
queried the artist, rather grimly. 

'The sensation of failure was real, at 
least. I knew that because I am so 
familiar with it myself.' 

' But you must know that your 
playing ' 

* Oh, yes, T know it is as good as the 
average amateur's, perhaps better than 
some; I don't want compliments from 
you. But my playing isn't good enough. 
I don't care for praise; I am happiest 
when I am struggling with a stiff exercise 
which nobody will ever care to hear me 
play — that absorbs me, contents me for 
the time. I should not care even, for that 
wider praise which people call fame, if I 
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could attain it. But T want to have my 
playing as good, as perfect as possible, 
just for the sake of perfection itself. And 
so I am constantly weighed down with a 
sense of failure.* 

' I know,' Warrender answered, curtly. 
* It's the curse and the goad of the artist- 
nature. But for it, not one of us, in any 
line, would do a thing worth doing.' 

' That's a sort of frost-bite consolation — 
you're in no danger as long as you are 
suffering; it's when they feel quite com- 
fortable that your nose and ears are dead.' 

Warrender did not reply. He had laid 
down his palette, and Avas wandering up 
and down the improvised studio which at 
certain hours of the day returned to its 
regular use as Dr. Lorimer's consulting- 
room. 

' Look here, Miss Lorimer,' he said, with 
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an abrupt earnestness he had never shown 
before, when after a few minutes he came 
and stood before her, ' I'm not going to 
offer any opinion about your playing ; I 
will pay you no compliments. Perhaps 
my criticism wouldn't be worth much from 
a technical point of view, for to me your 
music is simply the interpretation of your- 
self; it might be better or worse without 
affecting me a whit more or less. But I 
want to tell you what I consider to be an 
apology for the existence of the second- 
best artists, and even of us who don't claim 
to be so much as second-best. They help 
people, train them unconsciously to under- 
stand the best. If I took — who shall I 
say? — TurnbuU? — to look at the Turners 
in the National Gallery he wouldn't see 
much in them, I expect ; at least, not as 
much as I do. But if I had him for six 
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months, and during that time took him 
from one painter's works to another, begin- 
ning with those who took the prettiest 
subjects rather than those who treated 
plain things best, but going on to these in 
turn — if I did this judiciously he would 
have, by the time I let him go, a much 
clearer and deeper appreciation of Turner s 
greatness than if I sprang his work too 
suddenly on his untrained eyes. Develop- 
ment is a step by step business, and very 
slow steps they are, but they all mark 
progress. As for you, since you don't 
care for fame, you can find the satisfaction 
you want in the thought that every time 
you play a berceuse or a serenade to the 
Queenshope public, you are training them 
to understand Joachim playing the Kreut- 
zer sonata, or Sarasate thrilling you with 
a nocturne of Chopin's.' 
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' I see,' said Lindsay, gravely. 

' T have preached you rather a sermon, 
I'm afraid,' added Warrender, with an 
apologetic laugh ; ' but there are one or 
two matters on which I get hot, and this 
is one of them.' 

'I like it,' Lindsay answered, with a 
grave smile. 'I am tired of being cold.. 
What you said reminded me of another 
sermon I had all to myself some time ago. 
The preacher was Mr. Boswell, and he pro- 
ceeded more orthodoxly than you, for he 
started from a verse of Scripture — Christ's 
saying, *' No man cometh to the Father 
but by Me." His argument was that it 
was only through the good deeds of men 
that the world could understand the 
goodness of God ; and the inference from 
that was that his benevolent schemes, if 
they succeeded, would have an influence 
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not merely on social comfort, but on 
religious development. It was your idea 
of the lesser teaching comprehension of the 
higher applied to the domain of morals, but 
I'm afraid I did not realise it clearly till 
you connected it with the art I like best.' 

' I suppose it applies all round, and Bos- 
well has taken it up in the highest way — 
that the human leads to the divine. Yes, 
it's quite true ; but I hope he remembers 
that Christ was crucified.' 

' What do you mean by that?' 

' They'll crucify Boswell some day ; he'll 
give them the chance of it, and it will be 
taken.' 

' Oh I I think not. You don't know Mr. 
Boswell well, and you don't know how 
much he is respected, even by people who 
haven't it in them to imitate him.' 
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' I'm glad to hear it, but I hold to my 
opinion all the same. Extremes meet, you 
see, Miss Lorimer, and that respectable^ 
self-satisfied dullard, public opinion, hates 
and distrusts about equally the very good 
and the very bad. The one set threatens 
its life and property, the other robs it of 
its self-esteem ; so, speaking generally, it 
gives the same reward to saints and 
criminals — hangs them.' 

' And canonises them afterwards,' added 
Lindsay. 

' Oh, certainly ; and with equal impar- 
tiality. A dead saint — or criminal — is a 
totally harmless and rather interesting 
personage.' 

'You aren't encouraging, Mr. Warrender. 
Still I hope, for the credit of Queenshope, 
that Mr. Boswell will escape his destiny.' 
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'He won't. There's that about him 
which invites it.' 

' But how?' 

*If I define it, you will probably think 
me mad. He lacks a sense of humour. 
Now, write me down a lunatic' 

'Well,' Lindsay admitted, in some be- 
wilderment, ' I don't see what that has to 
do with it, and, from the little I have seen 
of the world, 1 think that when people are 
much in earnest they lose their perception 
of the comic side of things. I fancy 
humour and earnestness are incompatible.' 

' Perhaps they are,' said Basil ; ' but I 
don't accept the doctrine unreservedly. 
But with regard to Boswell — you must 
remember that I like and respect him 
thoroughly. He dined with TurnbuU the 
other night — we expected your brother. 
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"but he couldn't come — and Boswell and I 
got on so well that I think our poor host 
felt rather neglected. There's always some- 
body out of it in a three-cornered party. 
Well, he told me all about his notions, 
and I sympathised with them to the full. 
But it struck me that he was too self- 
conscious, — we all are in this age; in- 
trospection is in the air, and we are all 
infected with it. But Boswell attitudi- 
nises a bit in his benevolence. He not 
only enjoys doing it, but enjoys the 
thought of himself as doing it. It is that 
which irritates people, and will make them 
glad of a handle against him some day.' 

Lindsay was slightly offended ; she had 
always resolutely declined to criticise 
Hugh Boswell even to herself. 

' We must hope that he will never 
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give people the handle you speak of/ 

' T hope not, with all ray heart ; but it 
seeras inevitable that everyone should 
blunder sooner or later, and I rather think 
that being able to laugh at oneself saves 
one from some of the consequences of 
those blunders. It disarms malice when 
we admit the ludicrous possibilities of our 
actions.' 

' But I don't see any ludicrous possi- 
bilities in doing good to others,' Lindsay 
protested. 

' Miss Lorimer,' asked Basil, mischiev- 
ously, ' have you yourself never laughed 
at Hugh Boswell ?' 

Lindsay blushed a little. 

* I ! I'm a heathen, a sceptic ; I laugh 
at everything. And I've never laughed at 
Mr. Boswell except in his presence, and 
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then only when his imagination ran away 
with him, and made him think we were on 
the verge of a great industrial reformation, 
because he was looking after his hands 
more than his neighbours did. T believe 
in the reformation, you know ; it is coming, 
and he's helping it to come, but it won't 
be here to-morrow.' 

* Ah I I see we are agreed. Humour 
bridles imagination with you, and keeps 
you from being quixotic, like Boswell.' 

'Quixotic! Do you call him that!' 
exclaimed Lindsay, reproachfully. 

'Not unkindly,' protested Warrender. 
' I love Don Quixote ; I am in sympathy 
with him, but I admit that Sancho Panza's 
dull brain saw common things in truer 
proportion than his master's. And the 
point of all Don Quixote's blunder was 
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that he thought by a personal demonstra- 
tion to convert the world to a chivalry it 
did not believe in. Now, allowing for nine- 
teenth-century circumstances, isn't Hugh 
Boswell simply DonQuixote turned weaver?' 

' Perhaps he is,' Lindsay admitted at 
last ; ' but it seems unkind to say so.' 

' Ah ! you're a woman, and must give a 
whole-souled worship where you worship 
at all' 

' Oh, yes, I admit the limitations of my 
sex,' said Lindsay, with a slight flush of 
annoyance. 

Warrender scrutinized her for a moment 
with a rather mischievous glance. He 
had enough of the tyrannical temper of 
mankind to enjoy putting even the lady of 
his dreams in the wrong. Finally he 
asked her, with a smile, 
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* Have I sinned beyond forgiveness, Miss 
Lorimer ?' 

' You have not sinned at all, Mr. War- 
render. What you say is quite true.' 

'Well, then, have I "not sinned at all" 
to such a deplorable extent that I mayn't 
«ay a word in my own defence ? Because 
I should like just to remark that what you 
call the ''limitations of your sex " are the 
most blessed things in creation. I don't 
know why justice should be represented 
as a woman ; it is the glory of a woman to 
be magnificently unjust.' 

'You are flattering !' 

'Yes, I am, really. A just woman is, 
to an erring man, an awful phenomenon, 
but happily a rare one. A man — some- 
how one can't talk of women without 
alluding to men, and vice-versd — a man 
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doesn^t like a woman to weigh his faults 
and virtues by the ounce and put them on 
separate shelves of her mental cupboard; 
he wants her to be generous before she is 
just, and to see in him nothing but his 
best qualities. For the sake of your own 
happiness, and still more for that of your 
future husband, I beseech you to be un- 
just!' — 'And,' added Warrender to him- 
self, when he had ended his appeal, 'it 
will take all the unjust partiality she can 
muster to keep her blind for long to Lewis 
TurnbuU's arrant souUessness.' 

Lindsay forgot her anger and laughed 
at the artist's adjuration, and his tone, the 
earnestness of which was just tinged with 
a flavour of burlesque. 

' Mr. Warrender, I suspect you of laugh- 
ing at me I' she exclaimed. 
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' And no one ever did that before, pro- 
bably. That's the second new sensation 
I have given you this morning; I shall 
grow conceited, and boast of having ex- 
tended your emotional range. But, in all 
sincerity, I advise you to cease analysing 
people's qualities — I do it myself, and 
have been driving you to do it to-day; 
but these are details — and cultivate the 
art of worship — for the sake of the man 
you marry.' 

* As for the man I may marry — ! Don't 
let us talk of such myths !' 

* Myths I' 

'Well, remote possibilities.' 
' I beg your pardon, but I thought — ' 
Basil stopped abruptly, for Lindsay's 
face flushed to the vivid crimson of sud- 
den pain, and she rose from her seat and 
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wtdked to the window, where she stood 
for a minute or two with her back turned 
to him. He oflfered no apology, though 
he did not deny to himself that he had 
been on the verge of an impertinence, if 
indeed he had not fallen into one in his 
anxiety to extract from Lindsay some sign 
of her feeling for TurnbuU. He had 
gained the sign, and read it according to 
his own instincts and convictions, but he 
knew he should never have sought it; 
though at the same time he could not 
refrain from a mental protest that it was 
absurd that he could not touch on the 
contingency but for which he would never 
have been in that room painting Miss 
Lorimer's portrait. But she did not know 
of his compact with Turnbull, and in her 
eyes he was inexcusable. 
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He tortured his brains for some remark, 
neither too personal nor too abrupt, with 
which to reopen conversation, and, before 
he had succeeded in finding one, Lind- 
say turned round, apparently quite un- 
embarrassed. 

' Have you seen Mr. Boswell's factory ?' 

' No, he asked me to go through it, but 
I haven't been yet.' 

' If you like, I will go with yo'u now, 
and we can have a look at it. It's a place 
I always enjoy visiting, for the sake of 
the people more than the machinery, and 
I know Mr. Boswell will be glad to see 
you. And,' Lindsay added, with a smile, 
* I think you will admit I have opportuni- 
ties for developing my capacity for worship 
when you see Quixote the Weaver in his 
own La Mancha.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TflBBE is a general impression among mor- 
tals that great joys precede and inevitably 
foreshadow great vexations. Perhaps the 
notion does not arise till the trouble has 
fallen, and then memory exaggerates a 
pleasure, mild and moderate in itself, into 
a taste of supreme bliss. Past pleasures 
are like other dead things, and may be 
magnified without fear. Looked at from 
the ordinary standpoint, there was no 
reason why the day they went together 
to see Hugh Boswell's factory should seem 
to Lindsay and Warrender a never-to-be- 
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forgotten occasion. They had talked as 
friends, with more intimacy and sincerity 
than they had hitherto shown. This had 
brought them to the point of quarrelling, 
and they had then eflfected a provisional 
reconciliation. 

These things were not in themselves 
exceedingly notable, but Lindsay went to 
put on her hat in an unwonted state of 
nervous excitement, while Warrender could 
not wait for her in a placid frame of mind, 
but wandered up and down the room, 
looking vaguely for something that would 
absorb his mind. 

There was not much to attract the 
average eye. The room, in spite of recent 
disarrangements, made to admit his easel 
and enable his model to sit in the proper 
light, lacked any marked individuality, 
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and the bound volumes of Punch and other 
journals that lay on the centre table re- 
minded him so much of those he had seen 
on a recent visit to his dentist that they 
almost gave him tooth-ache. He drifted 
to some music-portfolios that lay on a side 
table, because their contents must, more 
or less recently, have been touched by 
Lindsay's hands. This gave them a 
marked superiority to other things, and 
he looked over the pieces with as much 
satisfaction as a man who does not read 
music can possibly feel. Presently he 
came on the manuscript of a song, appar- 
ently the rough draft of an original 
composition, for it was written in pencil, 
and there were several erasures. Warren- 
der could not understand the notes, but 
he read the words, for they were in 
Lindsay's handwriting : 
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A WEAV^R^S SONG. 

* To and fro, to and fro, 

With its swift rebound doth the shuttle go ; 
The warp-threads rise, the warp-threads fall. 
Till a quaint fair pattern binds them alL 
Early and late, early and late. 
Slender warp-thread and woof -thread mate. 

* To and fro, to and fro. 

The shuttle of Chance through our life doth go ; 
Our passions are threads that rise and fall 
Till a strange sad pattern binds them all. 
Early and late, early and late, 
The shuttle of Chance weaves the web of Fate.* 

He had deciphered the lines, and they 
were singing themselves to a monotonous 
chant in his head by the time Lindsay 
appeared. She had begun to apologise for 
having been so long, when she saw the 
paper in his hand, and stopped short with 
a blush and a disconsolate exclamation. 

'Have I been meddling with things 
that don't concern me, Miss Lorimer?' 
asked Warrender, seeing the troubled look 
on her face. 
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She smiled with a touch of sad amuse- 
ment. 

* No,' she answered ; * at least, not to a 
serious extent. You have come upon one 
of my failures, that's all. I have a great 
many of them.' 

' How is this a failure ?' 

' I tried to set the whirr and click of a 
shuttle to music, and it wouldn't go. I 
had just been to the Factory for the first 
time, and had the rhythm of it in my 
head. I couldn't get rid of it till I wrote 
that down, and, though it didn't make a 
good song, I suppose it wasn't wholly use- 
less if it took the noise away.' 

' But you were fortunate in getting 
words to suit your purpose. Where did 
you get them ?' 

Lindsay's face became elaborately 
demure. 
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' Under similar circumstances,' she said, 
' the heroine of one of Disraeli's novels 
remarked, "They were found in my canary- 
bird's cage." I haven't a canary-bird, but, 
if I had, the lines would have been found 
there.' 

' That means, you wrote them yourself.' 

' It comes to that ; but please note that 
1 am modest, and don't distinctly say so. 
I don't confess my versifying proclivity to 
the world at large.' 

' Then I have the privilege of sharing a 
secret that is withheld from everybody 
else. It's very flattering.' 

'Don't flatter yourself too soon. There 
is another who doesn't exactly share my 
secret, but who certainly suspected it, and 
I had to employ all the equivocation I 
knew to put him oflf the scent. Perhaps 
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you have heard of him — Geordie Lawson, 
our poet-laureate.* 

' I haven't ; and in fact I had an im- 
pression that one Tennyson held the 
post.' 

' I was alluding to Queenshope, not to 
England ; though for that matter I doubt 
if our poet — he's a cobbler as well — would 
feel flattered by having Tennyson spoken 
of as his equal. He has a theory of his 
own about the popularity of " In Me- 
nioriam " and the " Idylls " : " Doon 
there " — that means the south generally 
— " they ha'e only twa-three chaps wha 
can mak' a bit poem, but in Scotland we 
ha'e poets by the score — by the thoosand !" ' 

* It's too true,' said Warrender. * I have 
suflfered myself from my country's bards. 
Some of them drift up to London, and all 
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want you to subscribe — money paid in 
advance — to forthcoming editions of their 
works. They are an expensive luxury. 
I shall avoid the Queenshope minstrel.' 

' Oh ! he doesn't bother you in that way. 
He is quite worth knowing, for he is a 
kindly soul, and his vanity is magnificent, 
ril give you a specimen of that, apropos 
of these verses of mine. I was weak 
enough to send them to the Queenshope 
Advertiser^ with only the letter '* L " for 
signature. I don't think anyone noticed 
them but Geordie — at least, no one dis- 
turbed my anonymity. But he! He 
wrote me a letter which I shall treasure 
all my life. I'll show it you.' 

She opened a desk and took from it a 
small pink note decorated with large 
thumb-marks, which she handed to War- 
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render. The handwriting was not remark- 
ably legible, but he managed to decipher 
the contents : 

' Dear Miss Lorimer, 

' If I am right in believ- 
ing you to be the authoress of "The 
Weaver's Song" in last week's Advertiser , 
I must look upon you after this as a 
brother-poet. Would you like to have 
your name and selections from your works 
included in the Caledonian Galaxy^ the 
seventh volume of which is to appear 
soon? If so, I am sure my friend the 
editor would, to oblige me, put in one 
even less worthy than you. I am in the 
fourth volume myself, and would gladly 
lend you a helping hand. 

' Truly yours, ' G. Lawson. 
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'P.S. — Keep this note for fifty years, 
and some of your descendants may get a 
ten-pound noto for it.' 

Warrender drew a long breath as he 
laid down the letter. 

* Can such things be ?' he exclaimed. 
'Yes, in Scotland,' answered Lindsay. 
'My own romantic land,' murmured 

Warrender, ' which encourages the delu- 
sion that genius is as common as thistles, 
and pretends that the national emblem has 
leaves like laurel ! I wonder what would 
be my fate if I wrote four lines of bad 
metre with " My dearie !" as a refrain ?' 

' You would be put in the seventh 
volume of the Caledonian Galaxy^ of course.' 

'With you?' 

* No, I declined the honour. That is, I 

VOL. I. X 
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told my " brother-poet " that it was rash 
to make surmises as to the authorship of 
anything from such slight foundation, and 
protested that I had no claim to be placed 
among the Galaxy. But Geordie wasn't 
quite convinced that he had guessed 
wrongly, and as I happen to have a liking 
for his society — he's the only creature I 
know in Queenshope who gives me an ex- 
cuse for laughing — when I go to see him I 
am favoured with a great deal of inform- 
ation about what he calls poetry, and he 
always ends by telling me to go on trying, 
and maybe I'll come to something yet.' 
' And have you come to anything?' 
'Yes, to a standstill. But I still sit at 
Geordie's feet.' 

' Isn't he rather an unconventional 
friend for you ?' 
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' Yes, so I am told ; but he is worth 
knowing in his way, and if you'll promise 
not to laugh at him, and to let yourself be 
patronised with becoming meekness, I'll 
take you to see him.' 

Warrender expressed the satisfaction he 
would have in making the poet's acquaint- 
ance, but he did not seem elated. A very 
little of one man's vanity is enough to 
satisfy another, and he was willing for the 
present to take Geordie on hearsay. 

The delay they had made in talking 
over the subject had a rather serious con- 
sequence; for, just as they were about to 
leave the house, Mrs. Carfrae appeared, 
laden with a roll of music. 

Tve just brought in one or two new 
songs for you to try the violin accompani- 
ments, my dear,' she said to Lindsay, with 

x2 
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unwonted effusion. * You see, now that 
Isa's engaged to Mr. Boswell, there's no 
getting out of singing to his hands — and, 
after all, I'm pleased enough to do it ; it's 
not often they hear good music, poor 
things, and even to see a lady is a treat 
to them. Do you not think so ?' 

' I don't know. I haven't seen enough 
of them, perhaps, but the factory hands I 
am acquainted with appear to be tolerably 
indifferent about it. You see, they have 
the district-visitor frequently with them, 
and that cures them of aspirations after 
the society of ladies, but I believe they 
all appreciated your dress greatly,' said 
Lindsay. 

' Ah ! poor things,' said Mrs. Carfrae, 
complacently, feeling that her efforts in 
the dual cause of art and philanthropy 
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had not been all in vain. ' But, as I was 
saying,' she went on, * since I must sing, 
I thought it would be only kind to choose 
things that would give you a chance of 
appearing with me. No doubt you'll have 
to earn your living some day, if Dr. 
Lorimer marries, and it's just as well to 
get used to appearing before the public 
now; and, besides, it's something to be 
known a little. I always try to help 
people on when I can,' added Jeanie, con- 
descendingly, and addressing herself to 
Warrender, whose eyes were ablaze with 
an indignation Mrs. Carfrae did not guess 
at. 

' I should think it was rather difficult to 
help Miss Lorimer,' he remarked, stiffly ; 
* she is much better able to stand by her- 
self than most people.' 
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'Do you think so?' said Mrs. Carfrae, 
vaguely conscious from his tone that he 
was angry, and mentally wondering why. 
But she concluded that * that girl ' had 
been irritating him by some of her sharp 
speeches such as often made herself writhe. 

' Yes, I do think so, most emphatically,' 
he repeated, losing his temper so obvi- 
ously that Lindsay, afraid of some ebulli- 
tion, hastened to put in a word. 

' Standing by myself isn't the same thing 
as getting on, and I'm not ashamed to take 
any help that's offered me.' 

* There's no disgrace in being helped 
by those who are your superiors in art,' 
growled Warrender ; * but ' 

Fortunately, Mrs. Carfrae did not hear 
the artist. She was for once smiling on 
Lindsay, and said, in answer to her remark, 
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'That's quite right of you, my dear,' in 
her most patronising tone. 

To avoid further collisions, Lindsay 
changed the topic 

*You haven't seen the portrait of me 
that Mr. Warrender is doing,' she said, and 
led her visitor to the easel. 

'Very pretty, very pretty,' said Jeanie, 
approvingly. 'Perhaps it's flattered a 
little, but that's a fault on the right side. 
And how much might a picture like this 
be worth ?' she asked Warrender. 

When it was his own work that was in 
question, he could keep within the bounds 
of conventional courtesy. 

* " The worth of anything 

Is just as much as it will bring/^ ' 

he quoted. 

' But what will this bring ?' she persisted* 
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' It will bring me the pleasure of one or 
two more interviews with Miss Lorimer/ 
he answered. ' That is sufficient payment, 
I think/ 

' Oh ! I understand,' said Mrs. Carfrae, 
smiling, and nodding her head with such 
intense meaning that Lindsay would gladly 
have cut it off on the spot. 

Then Jeanie thought fit to perceive that 
Lindsay was dressed for going out, and that 
Warrender had been standing all the time 
she had been in with his hat in his hand, 
and she inquired where they were going. 

* To see Mr. Boswell's factory.' 

'Then I'll not waste your time,' she said, 
with a smile more maddening than any 
of her previous ones, and bustled herself 
out of the house, Lindsay accompanying 
her to the door. 
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'Now, my dear, just say the word,' she 
whispered, when they had reached the hall, 
* and ril go with you to the Factory.' 

'You're very kind,' said Lindsay; ' but 
why ?' 

' Oh ! you must know that a girl — that 
any unmarried woman — can't be too care- 
ful ; and going to the Factory ' 

Miss Lorimer's patience was exhausted 
by this time, so she chose to misinterpret 
her adviser's words, ^ 

* Don't be afraid, Mrs. Carfrae. I have 
no intention of trying to shake Mr. Bos- 
well's loyalty ; I'm too fond of Isabel.' 

' I wasn't thinking of that ; but ' 

'Well, your other thoughts had just as 
little foundation as that,' said Lindsay; 
and Mrs. Carfrae found herself dismissed 
very promptly, though she managed to 
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say, * I daresay you're right ; an artist is a 
very poor catch / as she crossed the threshold. 

It was a little hard, after this, that War- 
render's first words when she rejoined him 
should be an accusation that she was too 
civil to ' that awful woman.' 

' Well, you were rude enough for two,' 
she retorted. ' Besides, I'm not sure that 
I did show her very much courtesy, after 
all. She irritates me past endurance.' 

Warrender had not been in an amiable 
frame of mind a few minutes before, but 
he saw from the flush on Lindsay's face 
that her annoyance had been as great as 
his, perhaps greater. 

'And that is one of your friends,' he 
said, sadly. 

^That is one of the people I associate 
with,' she corrected. ' Do you wonder 
that I get hard and cold ?' 
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He made no direct answer. 

* Let us go out before another of them 
appears,' was his only remark. 

The sun was bright, and, though the air 
blew keen, the freshness and promise of 
the spring were mingled with it. As 
Lindsay and Warrender got outside the 
town, they could see a faint, indefinable 
greenness over the dull brown earth of the 
neighbouring fields. You could not trace 
the presence of a single blade of all the 
future harvest, but the vague tint, seen 
only in the sunlight, held its own pro- 
phecy of hope. After a little, they stood 
almost directly between the Factory and 
the Plantation, where the oaks were cov- 
ered with tiny russet knots, and the pink 
buds of the elm seemed longing to burst 
into leaf. 
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Warrender looked first at these and 
then at the tall Factory chimney. 

* It's very good of you to be my escort 
here, Miss Lorimer,' he said, rather rue- 
fully. 

' Yes, it is,' she answered, smiling. ' It 
is the duty of everyone who comes to 
Queenshope to visit a Factory, and to 
pretend he likes it.' 

' Duties are charming things — to evade,' 
he remarked. * Suppose we go into the 
wood instead ?' 

Lindsay said nothing, but she meekly 
followed when he turned to the iron gate 
that led into the Plantation, and they 
never went to the Factory at all. 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
London : Printed hy Duncan Macdonald^ Blenheim House, W. 
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